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PHONIC SKILLTEXTS | | OPEN A WALK-RITE 


These new texts are designed 
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portant subject. Revised edition you shop. 


80 pages, per copy -...........65 ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 
All above postpaid. 
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There are NEW TITLES in the Series 


The LAIDLAW Basic READERS 


WE GO TO SCHOOL WE LEARN TO READ 


Reading Readiness Pre-Primer I 


WORK BOOK UP THE READING ROAD 
To accompany the two Pre-Primer II 
Pre-Primers Cloth Boards 


These lead to the already popular 


On the Way to Storyland Children Everywhere 
(Primer) $1. (Gr. 3) 


Making Story Book Friends On a yy of Adventure 


( 
(Gr. 1) The World Around Us 
Stories We Like (Gr. 2)-...$1.40 (Gr. 5) 
From Every Land (Gr. 6)..$1.85 


Controlled Vocabulary Maximum Repetition Colored Illustrations 


CLARKE, IRWIN & Company Limitep 


480 University Ave., Toronto 
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HON. R. EARL ANSLEY, 
Minister of Education 


HAT does 1948 hold for the teachers? 
Members of any profession should be able to look forward to compen- 
sation, financial or otherwise, commensurate with the importance at- 
tached to the service rendered. Since public appreciation of the task assigned 
to the teacher is definitely on the up-grade, I am certain those employed in 
that profession may expect still greater recognition in the coming year. 


Another important factor in determining what the future offers in any 
vocation is the opportunity for personal interest and enjoyment on the part 
of the participant. This is becoming particularly true today as many are 
paying more attention to the desirability of purposeful employment. Each 
year is witnessing an ever-broadening field of activity open to the resource- 
ful teacher. 


On the other hand, we should not forget that the welfare of the teacher 
to a large degree is dependent upon the welfare of the average citizen. What 
John Citizen is prepared to do for the teacher is likely to be in direct pro- 
portion to what he feels 1948 and some years to come have in store for him. 
Consequently, the answer to our original question cannot be divorced from 
what we may reasonably expect as to economic and social conditions in 
general. 


To say the least, an impartial observation of the accomplishments of 
governments in this last-mentioned field during the past year have not been 
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too promising. The major causes of economic difficulties in peace economy, 
and a consequent breeding ground for war and revolution, have not yet 
been removed. Measures which have produced ever-increasing chaotic con- 
ditions in other lands are making their appearance in this country. 


The most hopeful sign for improvement is a growing realization on the 
part of the general public that a practical application of more democratic 
and Christian principles is the most urgent requirement of the day. There 
is an obvious need for this to be followed up with united action by all those 
who hold faith in such ideals. I have every confidence that a sufficient 
number of Albertans and other Canadians will rally to these important re- 
sponsibilities of democratic citizenship. 


May I take this opportunity to express our thanks to the Alberta 
teachers for their splendid cooperation and sincere efforts in the year just 
ended and, with a note of considerable optimism, wishing each and all a 
happy and prosperous New Year. 


Pension Scheme 


HE subject of Teachers’ Pensions is a live subject in Alberta. It is being 

stressed today largely because the shortage of teachers (and therefore 
the difficulty of keeping schools open) has focussed the subject before 
the public. The School Trustees, in their convention recently, passed 
unanimously a resolution to urge the Government to establish a worthwhile 
pension scheme. A few weeks later the Alberta Educational Council en- 
dorsed a similar proposal. The latter organization representing no less than 
thirty-one organizations, of which thirteen are Provincial-wide. 


In a publicity campaign which is planned for the New Year, the Council 
are pressing for consideration of better pensions. We trust that these various 
expressions regarding teachers’ pensions will have the desired effect on the 
public, who in turn will demand action by the Government. Some weeks 
ago I had the pleasure of attending a convention of the Canadian School 
Trustees’ Association in the City of Quebec. To our surprise, we found 
that the Protestant Schools of Quebec had the best Teachers’ Pension 
Scheme in Canada. If Alberta is to keep to the forefront in educational 
matters, this is a good place to take some worthwhile action. Let us hope 
this will be done. 


HENRY E. SPENCER, 
President, Alberta School Trustees’ Association and the 
Alberta Educational Council. 
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The Editor Says... 


QUID PRO QUO 
JA conve needs better schools, a professionally prepared and 





competent teacher in every classroom, a professionally prepared 

and competent principal at the head of every school. If the 
people want the kind of education these minimum needs would bring 
about, the Province must first guarantee a professional salary for every 
teacher, adequate retirement allowances for teachers, better living con- 
ditions for teachers and for their families, professional security of 
tenure for teachers and for principals, professional responsibility to the 
teachers as in curriculum-making and in the guidance program, personal 
freedom and an “ordinary citizen” share in community life. Alberta 
must establish all these as vested rights of the teaching profession if 
Alberta is ever to have the kind of education to which every boy and 
girl is entitled, not for the teachers alone, but for the boys and girls 
of this Province. If Alberta has any hope of improving education, the 
Province must begin with improving the lot of the teachers. Anything 
less is bound to fail in getting teachers and in keeping those now in 
service. 


LAY SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 


all citizens should know what the schools are doing, few could 

be expected to be interested in lectures on the subject of our 
objectives. But teachers have unusual opportunities to influence the 
public thinking about education, and in time they should be able to 
build up an informed lay support for the aims of education in this 
Province. Teachers can do this—some are doing it now—through estab- 
lishment of friendly relations with students, with parents, with other 
organizations, with business associates, and through support of what 
the community wants done. 5200 intelligent and well-trained teachers, 
believing in their profession and believing in the objectives of the 
A.T.A., strategically located in every community in the Province, well 
organized, and working together for a common cause, could get the 
cooperation of all workers in education and could get all the public 
interested in education to some degree. All people have some interest 
in their schools because they have been to school, have children in 
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[ IS not enough merely to proclaim our objectives. Even though 


school, or pay taxes for school support. And there are approximately 
40,000 ex-teachers living in the Province—all ready to help in a 
campaign for better education. 


TEACHERS ARE THROWING AWAY THEIR BLINDFOLDS 
A ‘sin iver job is to search for and to develop talent. His 


main interests are his pupils and their progress. But he is 

changing. He is looking around and he is becoming more 
like other people who have to make a liviug. He is comparing his 
income with what he might make in other lines, with what others are 
making, and he is not pleased. He finds that he is not doing very well, 
that is, financially. Although he is getting a better salary than ever 
before, he can buy even less because the raise in the cost of living 
more than wipes out any salary increases. He can afford only the bare 
necessities for living. He can’t save enough to provide a reasonable 
annuity on retirement and all the present pension plan does is to give 
him the Old Age Pension five years earlier, at age 65 instead of at age 70. 


The future holds little that is promising. Either he gets out of 
teaching—which may be good for him, but it is not good for education. 
Or he stays and grows more and more resentful—which is not good 
for his work or for his pupils. And the feeling towards teaching is 
catching. High-school graduates know about teachers, and they have 
seen how teachers have to live. If they become interested in teaching 
as a career, they must ask themselves these questions. What is there 
in teaching? Why are so many teachers quitting to go into farming 
business, to run service stations, stores—anything to get out of teaching? 
High-school graduates must know why, and it seems evident that there 
is little sense in trying to recruit teachers until the teaching profession 
compares favorably with the other occupations with which teaching 
must compete for recruits. It should not surprise anyone that even a 
youngster can see that it is a bit stupid to get into a vocation that 
cannot keep the people trained for that work, and cannot satisfy the 
modest defnands of the ones who stick, or are stuck, with the job. 


“If you plan for one year, there is nothing better than to grow grain; 
if you plan for ten years, there is nothing better than to plant trees; if you 
plan for a lifetime, there is nothing better than to educate men.” 


An unknown Chinese Philosopher, 500 B.C. 
The Manitoba Teacher. 
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ON BEING SUSPICIOUS 


NE of the numerous things I 

don’t understand about people is 
why so many of them want to be 
suspicious of each other. They must 
surely want to be, else why should 
they? Of course, some folks may dis- 
like having the goodwill of others, 
in which case a better repellant than 
suspicion could scarcely be found. It 
is difficult to imagine any other ad- 
vantage likely to reward this slant- 
eyed aberration. 

Naturally I’m not referring to the 
normal suspicion we all entertain of 
the Russians, the fifty big-shots, the 
do-gooders, and the Hottentots. If we 
haven’t already been insulted by 
these groups, we are pretty certain 
to be in the near future. In any 
event, we can never expect to enjoy 
the personal friendship of any of 
these gentlemen (or ladies), and we 
might just as well be on the lookout 
against them. 

The suspicion I have in mind is 
that directed by many of us towards 
harmless, innocent, benevolent, and 
usually timid, persons who don’t rush 
to our shoulder, or else do rush to 
our shoulder, at the precise moment 
we expect them to do or to refrain 
from doing. An instance I have in 
mind is Mrs. K. down our street. Now 
Mrs. K. is comely, well married, well 
housed, well gowned, and without 
blemish so far as the eye can detect. 
But she enjoys no more than a dull 
and narrow existence, whereas it 
might easily be radiant and gener- 
ous. She’s suspicious of the intentions 
of all but a few old acquaintances 
equally comely, well-fed, etc. Mr. K. 
frequently says, “Mad (name’s Mad- 
eline) why don’t you have in the 
Jones’, or Smith’s, or Jubeck’s, or 
what-not’s to tea, breakfast, or Xmas 
dinner? Or how about asking the 
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Pratt’s in tonight for a yarn?” And 
does Mrs. K. ever do so, and why 
not? Well, the Jones’s have a finer 
carpet, the Smith’s have a later model 
ear (black market), the Jubeck wom- 
an put on an anguished look the 
other day meeting on the street 
(poor thing—her shoes were pinch- 
ing dreadfully), and that what-not 
woman, why she never had an idea 
in the world. As for the Pratts’ 
they’re just young folks, living on a 
D.V.A. pittance, and they might not 
really appreciate a good meal. 

And so it goes. Mrs. K. lives her 
niggardly, little, pinched life, faint- 
ly suspicious of the intentions of 
dozens of good folk only too willing 
to give and take generously in friend- 
ship. 


IKELY I’m wrong in this, but my 
impression is that women are 
more liable to this aberration of per- 
spective than men are. Perhaps ma- 
terial possessions are held more per- 
sonally by them. They become identi- 
fied easily with their carpets, cars, 
jewelry, hats, mix-masters, and even 
with kitchen floors, teakettles and 
saucepans. Their personalities en- 
compass by absorption all of these 
things, and consequently their vul- 
nerability to slight, slur, or even to 
a raised eye-brow is increased cor- 
respondingly. It may be the found- 
ations of society demand this vigil- 
ant eye of guardianship for their 
preservation, but it’s hard on the 
vigilantes. 

And while I’m on the subject, it 
may be as well to add that teachers 
appear to be no more immune to the 
ravages of suspicion than are or- 
dinary people. They perceive cliques 
where none exist. They suffer insults 
where compliments were intended. 
The sigh of love is mistaken for the 
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aspirate of ennui. As Shakespeare 
would say, 
“On in the night imagining 
some fear 
How easy is a bush supposed 
a bear.” 

Perhaps an unhappy trait of Ca- 
nadians is unwarranted shyness, 
bashfulness, timidity. Perhaps we 
make too much of our mild, pruden- 
tial virtues, and too little of sturdy, 


robustious virtues. Americans think 
so. In any event, if we are bound to 
be sensitive ourselves, we should 
allow the same in others while de- 
ploring it in both. Even if a whole- 
some trust in our fellows misfired 
half the time, it would still pay 
handsome dividends in the enrich- 
ment of life. This virtue was, I 
think, one of those which made 
pioneer life so attractive. 


Salary Schedule Endorsed by the January 3, 
1948, Meeting of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


1. Single Salary Schedule: 
(a) Min. 
1 years 
2 years 
3 years 
4 
5 
( 


Max. 
$2500 
3000 
3500 


training....$1500 

training.... 1800 

training.... 2100 

years’ training.:... 2400 4000 
years’ training.... 2700 4500 

b) Partial allowances: $60 per Uni- 
versity course. 

(c) Increments: At least $100 per 

month. 

Allowances for previous experi- 

ence: 

(i) Full credit is advocated. 

(ii) Full credit is advocated 
each year of war and auxi- 
liary service. 

Allowance for Administration 

and Supervision: 

Similar to the provisions for ad- 

ministration in the Burnham 

scale. 

Extra-curricular Activities: 

In cases where local circumstan- 

ces suggest the advisability of 

allowances or other considera- 

tion for extra duties and respon- 

sibilities, it is recommended that 

Salary Negotiating Committees 

seriously consider a plan that 

will meet the local situation. 

1. Positional Salary Schedule: 

(a) Basic Minimum: 
Elementary—$1500 (to $2500) 


(d) 
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Intermediate—$1800. 
High School—$2100. 

(b) Partial Allowances: 
University course. 

(c) Salaries provided for by Posi- 
tional Schedule to be compar- 
able to those provided for by 
Single Salary Schedule. 


$60 per 


RE ELECTION OF 
PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE 


Special Notice to Teachers 


An alphabetical list of the 
members of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association as registered 
on January 31, 1948, will appear 
in the February issue of The 
A.T.A. Magazine. Teachers are 
asked to check this list carefully 
to see whether or not their 
names are included; and, if they 
are not, to notify the Head 
Office immediately. 


This list is being published 
to give each teacher a chance 
to see that his, or her, name is 
not left off the voting list. Be 
sure, therefore, to watch for 
the list and to make the neces- 
sary checkup. 








First Salary Schedule Negotiated For 
January 1, 1948 


COAL BRANCH SCHOOL 
DIVISION NO. 58 


(Negotiated December 12, 1947) 


1. BASIC MINIMUM: 
Ungraded and Elemen- 


tary Grades ................ $1600.00 
Intermediate—Grades 

WAL, $0 ite b-capd hr 1700.00 
High School—Grades 

HOO! EE 2.8. 5220.. 1850.00 


2. INCREMENTS: 
10 Increments of $75.00 to a 
maximum of $750.00. 


8. Previous teaching experience -in 
the Province of Alberta (or its 
equivalent) shall entitle a teacher 
to a maximum of eight increments 
on the same basis as if employed 
by the Coal Branch School Di- 
vision. Experience before leaving 
the profession shall be counted as 
only fifty per cent for those teach- 
ers who have been out of the pro- 
fession for five years or more. 


4. SUPERVISION: 
Principal—$75.00 for each room 
in operation including his own. 


5. SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS: 
University degree in. the 
Intermediate or High 
Soloole 211i dead. J $400.00 
If one year or less to 
complete degree ............ 300.00 
If two years or less to 
complete degree ............ 200.00 
For each University of Al- 
berta Course success- 
fully completed ............ 35.00 
Permanent Certificates must be 
obtained before U. of A. courses 
credited. 
Sr. Cert. used in a man- 
ner approved by the 
Superintendent ............ 50.00 


Jr. Cert. used in a man- 

ner approved by the 

Superintendent. ............ 25.00 
Elementary or intermediate 
teachers shall receive $5.00 for 
each credit for every High School 
subject taught, except where al- 
lowance is already being made for 
special certificate in the subject 
taught. 


. There shall be no partial incre- 


ments. Experience for six months 
or more in any school shall count 
as one year. Less than six months 
shall not be considered. 


. The Board shall pay the expenses 


incurred in moving a_ teacher 
within the Division during the 
school year or within two weeks 
of the opening of the Fall Term, 
and shall pay out-of-pocket ex- 
penses to teachers teaching in two 
or more schools in different 
localities. 


. Substitute teachers shall be paid 


1/200 of the basic salary of the 
teacher substituted for, per day. 
Teachers substituting for more 
than twenty consecutive days 
shall be paid as if a permanent 
member of the staff. 


. This schedule shall become effec- 


tive as from January 1, 1948, 
and shall remain in effect con- 
tinuously thereafter until re- 
negotiated. Either party to this 
contract may request reopening 
of negotiations on one or more 
specific clauses by giving the 
other party thirty days’ notice in 
writing of its desire for re- 
negotiation; provided that such 
notice shall take effect in the 
month of January only of any 
year. 
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A Functional Guidance Program In 
The Secondary Schools 


BY DR. H. B. McDANIEL 


Dr. McDaniel, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Stan- 
ford, is a former guidance ad- 
ministrator and has had broad 
experience in organizing such 
practical activities as this ar- 
ticle suggests. Dr. McDaniel 
was the A.T.A. guest speaker 
during the first two weeks of 
the Fall Conventions and met 
with the teachers in Edmonton, 
Camrose, Lac La Biche, and 
Grande Prairie. Dr. McDaniel 
will be in Alberta again next 
fall. 


HE modern secondary school is 
a complex institution offering 


learning opportunities which differ 
greatly in kind and in degree. From 
its doors, students emerge into the 
varied patterns of adult living and 


working. Diversity of opportunity 
and freedom of choice are keynotes. 

The modern secondary school is 
maintained by the people for all of 
the youth of the community. It is 
not limited to those preparing for 
college and the learned professions. 
To it come: 

“The sleek, and the combed, and 

the carefully pressed: 
The downcast, neglected, and care- 
lessly dressed.” 

Secondary school youths are as 
varied in interests and abilities as 
they are in appearance. Yet all have 
certain common needs. All must 
learn to live and work together. 

These are the two conditions which 
posit the need for a guidance pro- 
gram: a curriculum which in a broad 
sense is both practice in and pre- 
paration for living and working in 
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our interdependent democratic so- 
ciety, and the host of adolescent 
youth, each with his unique pattern 
of needs, interests, and abilities. 
Good school organization must pro- 
vide each youth with opportunities 
to grow in understanding of self, to 
plan wisely, and to make effective 
progress toward self-realization. 


The essentials of any program de- 
signed to achieve this objective would 
seem to include the following ele- 
ments: 


1. Provision for continuous study 
of each student. 

2. An orientation and information 
program which is effective in 
keeping students informed of 
opportunities. 

. Individual counselling services 
which reach every student with 
data interpretation and assist- 
ance in planning, and personal 
counselling to those who need 
such help. 

. Placement and follow-up activi- 
ties which assist youth in get- 
ting started in the next oppor- 
tunity. and in keeping the 
school informed of the suc- 
cesses and problems of its 
product. 

In order to give substance to this 
program, it will be necessary to 
examine each of these elements in 
some detail. 


THE STUDY OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


EOPLE are different. Children 
develop and learn at different 
rates and in different ways. Each 
has his own unique pattern of 
growth rates, interests, aptitudes and 
abilities. The achievement and 
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personal adjustment of each is a 
function of his interaction with the 
materials, methods, and associations 
of the school program, job, or other 
activity. Dr. Charles A. Prosser, a 
substantial contributor to education 
theory, has frequently said, ‘We 
must learn the learner before we can 
‘learn’ him much.” 

The modern school undertakes the 
study of the individual in many 
ways. The core of this activity is 
the cumulative record. This record 
is started when a child enters school 
and is maintained and built up year 
by year throughout his tenure in 
school. All significant facts: health 
and physical condition, home back- 
ground, social and recreational activi- 
ties, school achievement, interests, 
special abilities and problems are 
systematically observed and record- 
ed. This record should provide at 
any given time a picture of what the 
individual knows, what he can do, 
and what he is like as a person. Pro- 
vision is made for periodic adminis- 
tration and recording of objective 
measures: tests of achievement, 
interest and aptitude. This cumula- 
tive record is not only kept—it is 
used. Each teacher studies the 
record of each child in his class, 
individualizes attention and instruc- 
tion according to indicated needs. 
The record is periodically interpreted 
to the student in order that he may 
grow in understanding of self. 

. The modern school’s test program 
includes much more than measures 
of academic achievement. It in- 
cludes at least three periodic meas- 
ures of mental ability. Recent de- 
velopment in intelligence testing 
make it possible to secure ratings on 
capacities other than verbal and ab- 
stract—include perceptual, manipula- 
tive, concrete, mechanical, and 
social abilities. Where there is in- 
consistency among group test results, 
individual tests are applied. Atten- 
tion to this task of studying each 
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student in a comprehensive syste- 
matic way is the first criterion of the 
school’s guidance program. 


INFORMING YOUTH OF 
OPPORTUNITIES 


NTELLIGENT planning on the 

part of the student requires that 
consideration be given to two basic 
sets of data. One is himself. This 
has been sketched above. The other 
set of facts concerns the environ- 
ment, the multitude of opportunities 
and requirements in school and be- 
yond. The school which seriously 
undertakes to aid students with in- 
telligent, purposeful planning will 
provide for a systematic program for 
collecting and teaching educational 
and occupational information. The 
content of this study is the world of 
work itself. At appropriate school 
levels courses, short units, and other 
activities will investigate the facts 
of occupational life. Such topics as: 
major fields and types of work in 
our economy, basic duties and re- 
quirements in each field, trends in 
opportunities, regulations, and work- 
ing conditions in various fields, re- 
turns and satisfactions, specific oc- 
cupations and their educational re- 
quirements. 

Intelligent teaching in this field 
requires planned strategy and an ar- 
ray of tactics. Books, monographs, 
magazines, newspapers, field trips, 
motion pictures, talks by community 
specialists, interviews with business 
men, explatory, pre-vocational sub- 
jects, and work experience—all will 
be systematically employed. 


INDIVIDUAL COUNSELLING 


ESEARCH indicates that effec- 
tive provision for individual 
guidance requires counselling and in- 
terpretation, person to person serv- 
ices. The group program of apprais- 
al and career study is not enough. 
Someone in the school must have the 
time, the place, the training, and the 
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personality to provide the personal 
touch. Essentially, the group pro- 
grams described above provided a 
basis and a readiness for counselling. 

The counsellor is a friend and a 
skilled consultant. He provides scien- 
tific interpretation of the psycholog- 
ical and sociological data. He has or 
secures specific and special inform- 
ation. He guides the client in a pro- 
cess of thinking through his prob- 
lems and plans. He provides referral 
to such special aids as phychological 
and psychiatric diagnosis and thera- 
py where symptoms indicate need. 
He accepts each as an individual and 
does not coerce or direct. 

The school counsellor also works 
with teachers and parents. He makes 
available and interprets data about 
individuals. He provides data on 
youth needs and problems which are 
important in all school and com- 
munity planning. His time must be sv 
organized that he will have at least 
one scheduled interview per year 
with each student and will be avail- 


able at certain times for permissive, 
student-initiated contacts. 


PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 


ISE selection of a job, fur- 

ther education or other out-of- 
school activity again requires ap- 
praisal of the individual, evaluation 
of achievement, abilities, and gen- 
eral fitness. The school which has had 
opportunity to study the student and 
has been responsible for his develop- 
ment so far is in a favorable posi- 
tion to assist in this next step. Many 
schools are providing, either inde- 
pendently or in cooperation with 
other agencies, this initial placement 
service. Few will deny that such an 
activity has values for the school as 
well as for the individual served. It 
keeps the school informed of com- 
munity needs and problems, of new 
courses and emphases, of learning 
activities and opportunities outside 
of school. A periodic follow-up of 
graduates and drop-outs provides an 
effective evaluation of the work of 


General Secretary, C.T.F. 
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Mr. George G. Croskery, who was 
elected General Secretary of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, will 
take over his duties in Ottawa on 
January 1, 1948. 


Formerly Principal of the Mutch- 
mor School in Ottawa and now Presi- 
dent of the Ontario Public School 
Men Teachers’ Federation, he has 
been active in teachers’ organization 
work for many years. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of 
the Ontario Teachers’ Federation, a 
Director of the Ottawa Kiwanis Club, 
and an Advisory Director of the Ot- 
tawa Y.M.C.A., as well as the Pro- 
gramme Director of one of Ontario’s 
largest Y.M.C.A. boys’ summer 
camp. 
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the school, a realistic basis for con- 
tinuous planning and adaptation. 


ORGANIZATION FOR GUIDANCE 


HE objectives and services to be 

rendered have purposely been 
given the major emphasis in this 
paper. Schools and communities, like 
people, differ in the ways they work 
effectively. These services can be 
rendered in a number of different 
ways. Proper organization must con- 
sider the purposes to be served, the 
size of the school and community, 
the training of personnel, and the 
time and money available. 


Certain general observations re- 
garding effective organization can 
be made. 

1. Responsibility for organizing and 
coordinating guidance services 
must be centralized. 

2. School time must be allowed for 
individual counselling. In Calif- 
ornia, one hour per day for each 
100 students is considered the 
minimum. 

3. Counselling must be provided for 
all students, not merely the 
poorly adjusted. 


4. Counselling and disciplinary ac- 
tivities should be separated. Reg- 
ulatory control and good counsel- 
ling rapport are mutually ex- 
clusive. 

5. Time and materials for good 
school records must be provided. 
Counselling without information 
is a sham and a delusion. 

6. Judicious use of group and in- 
dividual procedures saves time 
and money and makes the serv- 
ice feasible in a public school. 

7. When possible, such special serv- 
ice as psychological and psychiat- 
ric examination should be pro- 
vided on a part-time or large unit 
basis. 

8. The special informational and 
self-appraisal services that have 
been described should be given 
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attention at those strategic points 
in the school program where de- 
cisions, choices, and plans must 
be made. This timing will vary 
with different schools. In a 
junior-senior high-school organ- 
ization, the ninth and twelfth 
grades are particularly import- 
ant. 

9. The guidance program must be 
an integral part of the whole 
school, not the work of a few 
specialists. Every teacher must 
“learn the learner,’ help each 
child in his search for his own 
talents. Every teacher must work 
within the framework of the con- 
ditioning and shaping activities 
of the home and community. Ev- 
ery teacher must attune his 
work to the needs, interests, and 
abilities of the individual learner. 


. . . There is no time to quibble 
over the reasonable cost of education. 
There was no quibbling over the cost 
of radar, carriers, or superforts in 
the late war. To quibble would have 
been to lose lives and perhaps victory. 
There is no less at stake in the issues 
of peace. A people who can pay for 
a war can pay to keep and improve 
what they fought for—our children. 
—(From American Education Week 
Manual, 1947). 


TEACHERS HOLDING PUBLIC 
OFFICE, 1948 
Edmonton: 
H. D. Ainlay, Mayor 
J. Percy Page, M.L.A. 
Calgary: 
A. J. E. Liesemer, M.L.A. 
P. N. R. Morrison, Alderman 
P. R. Breckon, Alderman 
Miss J. Elliott, Member, 
Calgary School Board 
Lethbridge: 
Reg. Turner, Alderman 
E. S. Vaselenak, Alderman 
Willingdon: 
N. W. Svekla, Mayor 
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School Teaching? NO, THANKS! 


BY H. M. LAFFERTY 
(Reprinted from Tie Education Digest, November, 1947) 


INE of our social leaders, who 

is active (when it is convenient) 
in local PTA affairs, was recently 
asked: “Don’t you hope your son 
takes up teaching when he graduates 
from college?” A frank, outspoken 
individual, her reply was, “Heavens, 
no! I have plans for that boy.” 
Blessed with muscular coordination 
sufficient to dress and feed himself, 
and with native intelligence enough 
to see him through the Stanford- 
Binet test forms, the youth in ques- 
tion was naturally cut out for bigger 
and better things. 

The fact is that this mother hand- 
ed down a common judgment against 
the teaching profession. Teaching is 
all right—for the other fellow. The 
prevalence of such an attitude costs 
public education heavily each year. 
Competent men and women who 
should be getting into teaching are 
avoiding this vocation. 

What is the answer? There are 
several answers, each of which is 
valid without being the answer. The 
one most commonly given is that 
teachers are not paid enough. This 
is all very true. As a matter of fact, 
the American schoolteacher is a real 
economic problem when it comes to 
personal finances. In the most for- 
tunate states he is about on a par 
with the average civil-service em- 
ploye. In the least fortunate states 
his earnings sound like something 
out of John Steinbeck. 

On the credit side, the school- 
teacher meets his installment pay- 
ments promptly, hangs on to a $2000- 
5000 life-insurance policy, and hopes 
that his teacher-retirement system 
will be able to pay him a $40-50 old- 
age annuity. Provided, of course, he 
can stick around until he is 60 or 
more, can manage to keep employed 
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as a teacher for at least 20 years, 
and the state does not change its 
mind in the meantime and vote the 
whole system out of existence. 


ERE is also the little item of 

carrying on during the summer 
months for which most self-respect- 
ing schoolboards fail to provide 
teacher salaries, but during which 
most self-respecting pedagogues have 
to eat, sleep, clothe their nakedness, 
attend ‘summer school, and main- 
tain a reasonable ‘amount of savoir 
faire when brought face to face with 
their creditors. Not all the people 
selling magazine subscriptions, con- 
diments, potato peelers, and rodent 
eradicators in the summer months 
(those selfsame months in which 
“the teacher is privileged to rest and 
relax from his teaching duties”—it 
says here in a book) are doing so in 
order to attend school or pick up 
pin money for Christmas. A goodly 
number are school teachers working 
desperately to keep their interiors 
lined and their exteriors respectable. 


ACHING is one occupation in 

which experience does not pay 
off in dollars and cents. In medi- 
cine, law, theology, and engineer- 
ing, the practicing party—unless he 
has “connections”—expects to come 
close to starving the first few years. 


H. M. Lafferty is Professor 
of Education at East Texas 
State Teachers College, Com- 
merce. Reported from Sense and 
Nonsense in Education, pp. 12 
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All this is, of course, annoying, but 
the individual does not mind too 
much because after such “spade 
work” he expects to do much better. 
And the odds are that he will. With 
teachers the situation is consider- 
ably different. It is the case of the 
teacher with teaching experience 
that causes competent personnel to 
look elsewhere for a market for their 
wares. The experienced teacher can 
give the best years of his life to his 
work only to discover when he has 
done so that his level of earning at 
age, say 50, is scarcely an improve- 
ment over what he was getting when 
he was 25. To the outsider, this de- 
parture from the pattern of other 
professions may be interesting. But 
to the pedagogue scanning his pay 
check with one eye while keeping the 
other on his youngest grandchild, 
the experience is annoying. 

Another reason why teaching is 
lacking in job appeal has to do with 
the social restrictions which com- 
munities levy on their teachers. 

People have a practice of develop- 
ing imaginary patterns by which they 
identify a particular occupation. Un- 
like some professions, however, Wal- 
ler finds teaching has not one but 
two “constructs”: 


eee the more common one is 
.... the result of a hostile rework- 
ing of the residua of community ex- 
perience with teachers; it is a cari- 
cature. There is another stereotype of 
the teacher, that of the selfsacri- 
ficing, gentle, kindly, selfeffacing 
creature, overworked, underpaid, 
but never out of patience and always 
ready to “give freely of her time and 
money” for school purposes. 


ONSEQUENTLY, more often 

than not the schoolteacher finds 
himself isolated in the community 
in which he is employed to teach, 
the very place he needs most to be 
accepted and welcomed as a nego- 
tiable social member. 

Going into a new community he 
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is viewed with suspicion. Not open 
and hostile, mind you, but the re- 
strained and polite kind. To parents 
of school-age children he is an in- 
truder, an irritant to a long estab- 
lished pattern of local living and 
thinking. Not that he is without a 
certain usefulness over and beyond 
conducting classes, patrolling play- 
grounds, chaperoning picnics, and re- 
lated professional duties. He is, for 
example, called in to supply the 
answers to such questions as the 
height of Pike’s Peak and the name 
of the brother of Ecuador’s presi- 
dent. i 

But let problems in local, civic, 
and social affairs arise and he is 
quickly shunted to the sidelines. If, 
in a moment of daring, he protests 
such treatment, he immediately is 
tabbed as a subscriber to radical 
magazines. It is a strange paradox 
whereby teachers are urged to show 
a social adaptableness in their teach- 
ing that they dare not show by ex- 
ample. 

If the teacher does find time for 
relaxation, he is urged to spend it in 
the public library. At the loan desk, 
if he asks bluntly for a Crime Club 
volume instead of something from 
Dante or Housman, it is a safe bet 
the president of the schoolboard will 
hear about it before dark. 


E schoolteacher has entrée into 

the best homes of the community 
in a patronizing sort of way, the 
only flaw being that if he stays for 
supper the odds are that he will 
have to sing for it by helping the 
hostess’ brood with their homework, 
supplying helpful suggestions as to 
how the least intelligent of the lot 
can make two grades in one year, or 
promising to review a best-seller at 
a club meeting. 

Religion, too, can cause a school- 
teacher some unhappy moments. 
While most small communities are 
reasonable in their demands on a 
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WHY ALBERTA 
1S SHORT OF 
TEACHERS 


“The Board has decided to cut your wages, Miss Jones. We have 200 applica- 
tions for your job—and we haven’t even advertised. 





“So I said to Joe—‘If she’s too good to go to the dance with our John, she’s 
too good to teach this school. You better fire her’—so we di 
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teacher’s participation in church 
work, some are not. 

If the teacher is a man and un- 
married he is expected to get him- 
self a wife posthaste. Usually, how- 
ever, he is not encouraged to pay 
court to any of the community’s 
eligibles unless there is a spinster in 
the town who is ready to throw in 
the towel. If the teacher is a woman 
she must be single and possessor of 
all the emotional balance that goes 
with exposure to normal avenues of 
social intercourse. She must acquire 
this stability through proper reading 
habits or osmosis. 


ERE is nothing the small town 
schoolteacher wants more than 
to be treated as a human being. And 
teachers in the smaller communities 
are not the sole sufferers. A poll of 
high-school teachers in Portland, 
Oregon, shows 96 percent expressing 
a belief that teachers should be per- 
mitted the same accepted social prac- 
tices as other respectable citizens. 


For some years the ‘“‘community- 
centered” school has been waiting 
to be offered up as an “official” re- 
placement for the ‘“‘child-centered” 
school. There is much to be done, 
however, on the part of both the 
teaching profession and the com- 
munity before mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation can reach a 
stage of development sufficient to 
make this type of school a reality. 
May Lichliter (cf. May, 1946, issue, 
The Education Digest) has recently 
pointed out that “administrators and 
schoolboards do not exercise the ma- 
jor controls. It is the community in 
general, expressing itself through 
social pressure, which is in need of 
drastic reformation in spirit and at- 
titude.” 


“He can best teach who most 
learns.”—NEA Journal, May, 1947. 
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TABLE SHOWING 
COMPARISON BETWEEN 
REAL WAGES, 1938 - 1948 


(Compiled by 


Keith Buckland for 


the Montreal Standard) 


‘wor 
a oon 
53 a 5o28 
tite BgeSat 
3? Wess We SE Sse 
He sigh i583 
<u) Zass Zasscon 
SINGLE 
$1,000.00 $1,000.00 $ 693.57 
1,250.00 1,242.50 842.86 
1,500.00 1,485.00 985.71 
1,750.00 1,727.50 1,128.57 
2,000.00 1,970.00 1,271.43 
2,250.00 2,210.00 1,414.29 
2,500.00 2,450.00 1,557.14 
2,750.00 2,690.00 1,700.00 
3,000.00 2,930.00 1,842.86 
8,500.00 3,405.00 2,128.57 
4,000.00 3,880.00 2,414.29 
4,500.00 4,350.00 2,696.43 
5,000.00 4,820.00 2,975.00 
5,500.00 5,285.00 3,253.57 
6,000.00 5,737.50 3,525.00 
MARRIED WITH TWO 
DEPENDENTS 
$1,000.00 $1,000.00 $ 714.29 
1,250.00 1,250.00 892.86 
1,500.00 1,500.00 1,071.43 
1,750.00 1,750.00 1,246.43 
2,000.00 2,000.00 1,402.86 
2,250.00 2,250.00 1,550.00 
2,500.00 2,500.00 1,692.86 
2,750.00 2,750.00 1,835.71 
3,000.00 2,994.00 1,978.57 
3,500.00 3,479.00 2,264.29 
4,000.00 3,962.00 2,550.00 
4,500.00 4,442.00 2,835.71 
, 5,000.00 4,920.00 3,121.43 
5,500.00 5,395.00 3,402.86 
6,000.00 5,868.00 3,681.43 





J. J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 


Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 
C. WOODWARD LIMITED 


Edmonton, Alta. 
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TEACHERS GUIDE THE CURRICULUM 


BY GLADYS L. POTTER 
Long Beach, California 


(Reprinted from N.E.A. Journal, November, 1947) 


LL. curriculum material that 

amounts to anything is developed 
or organized by classroom teachers. 

Sometimes teachers forget this 
fact. They assume that the curricu- 
lum stems from someone “up above” 
or from some source removed from 
the classroom. And, in too many in- 
stances, they have reason to forget. 
Much printed material has been 
handed down to the teacher to “fol- 
low.” 

No person truly concerned with 
improving practice in the classroom 
accepts this all-too-common proce- 
dure. The point at which the teacher 
and the children meet is the vital 
spot in teaching and learning. 


MORE THAN LISTENING 
AND READING 


Gone is the notion that teachers 
will change in the right direction if 
they merely listen and read about 
better practice and better curricu- 
lums. Learning starts with problems 
that are intrinsically important to 
the individuals concerned. Teachers 
are motivated to do constructive work 
on curriculum if the work makes 
sense to them. 

Only the teacher in the classroom 
who works daily with 35 or 40 young- 
sters can judge whether certain pro- 
cedures will work, whether they are 
practical, whether they will bring 
about the learning that is the goal 
of all curriculum undertakings. 

A school system organized along 
democratic lines has a curriculum 
committee made up of teachers, 
principals, and supervisors which 
meets frequently during the year to 
set up those phases of the curriculum 
which seem to them to be firsts. In 
such a committee all segments of the 
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school system are represented. Con- 
tinuous education of children is the 
goal. Operating within the frame- 
work of a philosophy of education 
which has been mutually conceived 
and stated, plans are made together 
for concerted work on a particular 
phase. Perhaps it is science or read- 
ing or health or spelling. 


HEN the particular phases 
have been decided upon, the 
various sections work out the curri- 
culum which will best meet the needs 
of the youngsters in their own seg- 
ments. These curriculum ideas are 
discussed in the committee of the 
whole. The segment committee then 
evaluates the suggestions presented 
during these discussions, revises, and 
resubmits, and thus the task is 
brought to its completion. 

To prepare curriculum materials 
is a tedious and time-consuming 
procedure. All through the school 
year teachers are completely occu- 
pied with the important business at 
hand—teaching youngsters—and the 
necessary time required to absent 
themselves from the daily task and 
write “down procedures that will be 
helpful is not provided. Many teach- 
ers who are excellent performers in 
the classroom find great difficulty in 
putting their practices and beliefs 
into proper form for publication. 

Too often teachers feel incapable 
of translating their techniques into 
written form which may be shared, 
and they gladly retreat and let some- 
one at a desk do the producing. 


RELEASE TEACHERS FOR 
CURRICULUM WORK 


E duty of the curriculum direc- 
tor and of the administrator is 
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to'plan well so that teachers are re- 
leased from other responsibilities for 
a sufficient time to insure produc- 
tion and to establish a feeling of se- 
curity among them so that they have 
a sense of their own ability, worth, 
and importance in this business of 
curriculum construction. 


In many school systems, teachers 
are released for days or weeks and 
substitutes are placed in their class- 
rooms while they meet in committees 
or as individuals to draw and record 
together their practices, which con- 
stitute the curriculum. 


Frequently after schools are 
closed, groups of teachers are 
brought together to pool their 
thoughts, someone in the group is 
chosen as the scribe to record the 
contributions which seem to be most 
promising, and these are then put 
into form for all to use. 


Sufficient clerical help should be 
available to diminish the drudgery 
of composition. Frequently steno- 
graphic reports of procedures recog- 
nized as worthy may be made in the 
classroom as the teacher proceeds 
with her work. These reports may 
then be evaluated by a committee of 
teachers with similar backgrounds 
and experiences and the material be 
completed in a form that is accept- 
able and usable. 

The detailed job of putting first 
drafts into form for publication 
should be done by a person with 
editorial ability and training. This 
is a highly specialized job, which 
should not be required of teachers. 

Great care must be taken to see 
that changes in editing do not mis- 
interpret the ideas and beliefs of 
those who have contributed. 

The wider the extent of the con- 
tribution of each teacher to the ideas 
incorporated in any _ curriculum 
guide, the greater the acceptance 
and the more generally observable 
those ideas in classroom procedures. 
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WHOSE IDEAS ARE 
REFLECTED? 


URRICULUM directors frequent- 
ly feel that material produced 

for publication reflects to others 
their ideas and ideals. A director 
with this belief tends to reword in 
erudite terms to impress readers. — 


However, ideas expressed in lucid, 
simple terms are most usable to 
teachers by whom and for whom 
the material has been prepared. Sat- 
isfaction comes when teachers rec- 
ognize their own statements in the 
published version. Dissatisfaction is 
inevitable when ideas submitted have 
been so changed that they are 
strange and meaningless to their con- 
tributors. 


If all teachers in the system are 
not actively engaged in the work of 
the curriculum committees, then 
those who are should submit reports 
for discussion to the entire faculty in 
their own schools., Curriculum work 
is teacher education at its best, and 
no one should be denied the priv- 
ileges and the responsibilities inher- 
ent in this particular phase of the 
teaching profession. 


The help of specialists in plan- 
ning, producing, and_ evaluating 
ideas, procedures, and materials is 
welcomed by classroom teachers. But 
they do not want this guidance to go 
beyond the limits of consultation. If 
the leadership becomes domination, 
the result is a production of “desk 
drawer” pamphlets that have no 
effect on daily procedures. 


“THAT’S WHAT THEY SAY 
BUT...” 


HETHER or not the procedures 
designated in prepared ma- 
terials coming from a school system 
have originated in the classrooms is 
evident to almost anyone who visits 
those classrooms. 
“That’s what they say but it isn’t 
what they do” is likely to be said if 
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the curriculum publications have 
been conceived and prepared by 
those removed from the front lines. 
True understanding of purpose and 
an evaluation of procedure by teach- 
ers are assured only if teachers them- 
selves proposed, produced, and re- 
corded the materials. 

The curriculum should be a flexible 
guide to teachers so that as they see 
new and better ways and means of 
carrying out the suggestions made, 
they can put them into operation 
and suggest and contribute revi- 
sions which can later be incorpora- 
ted into the curriculum. 

Each teacher has different ways 
of working. There is no one way in 
which a thing should be done, and 
if the common guide-lines have been 
democratically agreed upon, then 
the ways in which the ideas presented 
are carried out should be left to the 
individual teachers. 


REATIVITY, resourcefulness, and 

experimentation are qualities 
that should be sought and nurtured 
in teachers. Guide-lines are estab- 
lished only that the youngsters mov- 
ing through a school system shall be 
assured a sound and continuous edu- 
cational experience which will re- 
sult in maximum development. 


When the time comes that the 
teacher demands the right of leader- 
ship and is willing and ready to as- 
sume the obligations of that leader- 
ship by working with his colleagues 
to utilize his own and their abilities, 
then will the term “professional per- 
son” be appropriately applied to 
teachers. 


TEACHERS MUST LEAD 


HE tremendous role that educa- 
tion must play in shaping the 
world we desire makes it imperative 
that teachers assume greater respon- 
sibility in matters wherein their 
judgment is especially needed. 
They must be attuned to the social 
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scene, accept change, move forward 
without fear, and sense the great 
source of power in the opportunities 
that await. They must develop social 
vision and moral stamina and fully 
realize education’s great obligation 
to improve the welfare of all peo- 
ple. 

The success of a curriculum pro- 
gram is measured by the changes 
that are achieved in the conduct of 
boys and girls. Only the teacher can 
bring this about. No super-imposed 
publications, no high-sounding phil- 
osophy, no arm-chair pronounce- 
ments will alone change behavior. 

The professional responsibility for 
determining the experiences that 
children and youth’ should have is a 
heavy one. Teachers must be well- 
prepared and competent. They must 
willingly and eagerly assume their 
responsibilities if they wish to en- 
joy the privileges of leadership in 
the important profession they have 
chosen. 


Pat: “I’m Irish and proud of it.” 
Donald: “I’m Scotch and fond of 
it.? 





Cap OO Kg Peateres Srdicee tn Wert nei mre t , ize 


A 
“Foot of the class. head of the 
class, what’s the difference? They 
teach the same thing at both 
ends” 
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WHAT'S IN A GOOD LUNCH? 


Division of Health Education 
Department of Public Health 


HAKESPEARE asked “What’s in 

a name?” and, with apclogies 

to him, we ask about lunches. Re- 

member those “two hundred chances” 

mentioned in the first article of this 

series? These are the chances which 

you, as a teacher, have to help chil- 

dren towards a better understanding 
of eating right and liking it. 

Here is the guide for a good lunch, 
based on Canada’s Food Rules, a 
daily plan for eating. Copies of these 
rules may be obtained in poster or 
leaflet form from your Provincial De- 
partment of Health or local Health 
Services. A good lunch includes: 


MILK to drink, or a milk dish. 

MEAT, fish, poultry, eggs, cheese, 
dried peas and beans, peanut 
butter or nuts. 

WHOLE WHEAT or Canada Ap- 
proved bread, bran muffins or 
oatmeal products. 

FRUIT or _ vegetables, 
cooked. 

Extras, such as cookies, may be 
added as desired. 


So much for quality. Quantity 
should be governed by appetite and 
lunch-carrying children usually have 
good ones (unless they have been 
lost by nibbling just before noon 
hour). 

The majority of lunches eaten at 
school in rural Canada are packed at 
home and carried to school. How do 
the ones in your school compare with 
the above standard? What can you 
do to improve them? You can draw 
attention to the various good lunches 
you observe at noon hour so that 
other children will strive for similar 
recognition. Another suggestion (to 
be personal) is to make your own 
carried lunch a model, because ex- 
ample is a good teacher. Still an- 
other way is to provide mothers with 
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raw or 





the leaflet the School 


“Mothers, 
Lunch,” which tells what to put in 
a good lunch. This is available from 


your Provincial Department of 
Health or local Health Services. Why 
not go over this pamphlet with the 
class before the children take it 
home? 


O MUCH for the contents of the 

lunch. But a well-planned lunch 
deserves a good container—one which 
allows for ventilation and is easy to 
keep clean. This could be the type 
which holds a thermos bottle, or 
simply a pail (honey or lard) with 
holes pynched to permit the air to 
circulate. A well-planned lunch de- 
serves careful packing, remembering 
to (1) wrap each food separately in 
wax paper, (2) place heaviest foods 
(raw fruits or vegetables) in the 
bottom of the container, (3) include 
a jar with a tight cover for milk, 
stewed fruits, etc., and (4) tuck in 
two paper serviettes (the extra one 
for the desk top). A well-planned 
lunch deserves, too, a position of 
prestige in the classroom—shelf es- 
pecially built for lunch boxes and 
painted by the older pupils. None of 
these factors mentioned above should 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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EDUCATION’S PUBLIC RELATIONS 


BY WILLIAM G. WERNER 
(Reprinted from The Phi Delta Kappan, November, 1947) 


PUBLIC relations program must 

concern itself both with the 
public’s attitude toward an organ- 
ization, and with the organization’s 
attitude toward the public. The pro- 
cess involves, so to speak, a two-way 
street. Neither direction should be 
neglected. A public relations pro- 
gram is, quite simply, the steps taken 
in persuading people to think well 
of you. 

The public relations activity of 
any educational group must work 
with that group as it is, not as it 
should be or hopes to be. Let us 
think of a mythical town of, say, 
Schoolville. If, for example, the 
staff, the faculty, the curriculum, 
or the buildings of that community’s 
schools are not what they should be, 
a public relations program can’t 
make the public believe that School- 
ville has the best staff, the most 
skilled faculty, the most up-to-date 
curriculum, and the most modern 
buildings in the country. Education 
cannot benefit itself with skillful 
public relations techniques designed 
merely to sell the public an over- 
favorable or “dressed up” picture of 
the situation. The weak spots of the 
organization must be kept as fully 
in mind as the advantages and strong 
points. 


NOT A WHITEWASH! 


OR a public relations program is 
not a whitewash brush. It may 
better be compared to a crayon used 
_ for underlining, or to a relief tool 
used to emphasize certain lines and 
tones in an engraving. Because of 
the terrific competition among ideas 
for the public’s attention, the aver- 
age person’s mentality will only re- 
tain at best a somewhat blurred im- 
pression of what is put before it. 
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Obviously, therefore, the most im- 
portant constructive facts and the 
favorable points must be highlighted 
—not distorted—but high-lighted. 

A sound public relations program 
does not concern itself only with 
favorable aspects. Such a policy is 
always likely to be dangerous. Let- 
ting a bad situation alone seldom 
makes it better. Unfavorable situa- 
tions must be faced—often faced 
publicly, but in the very act of facing 
them favorable attitudes can often 
be developed. There is nothing as 
disarming of criticism as a frank 
confession of fault. 

Perhaps the school board in the 
mythical town-—Schoolville—has ne- 
glected to keep the public informed 
concerning the vital needs of its 
staff, its curriculum, its faculty, or 
its buildings, until a time a tight 
municipal budget brings all of these 
things into focus. Then the board 
may ask the impossible of its public 
relations personnel, and expect the 
public to be made to appreciate over- 
night the gravity of a situation which 
they should have been kept informed 
of throughout a period of months or 
years. 

Had the school board considered 
its public relations problems as an 
everyday, year-in, year-out job, 
many of the problems which beset 
education in Schoolville today would 
not be nearly as serious as they are; 
for education would have built up a 
strong body of favorable public 
opinion that would have provided im- 
portant insurance against a trouble- 
some situation. Likewise, continuous 
internal analysis plus analysis of the 
public would have spotlighted weak- 
nesses and made improvements pro- 
gressively more likely of achieve- 
ment. There is no substitute in a 
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public relations program for con- 
tinuity of action. Public relations 
moves should be considered as a con- 
tinuous program, not as a fire-bucket 
brigade for emergencies. 


RESEARCH IN PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


ESEARCH in public relations 

programs goes beyond doorbell 
ringing. It contemplates a constant 
and sincere study of the public’s at- 
titudes no matter how reflected. In 
our town of Schoolville, for example, 
while we would do some doorbell 
ringing and would make spot checks 
through students’ surveys, we would 
likewise use other, rather simple 
methods, such as tabulating the 
source and character of mail re- 
ceived, the source and character of 
complaints registered with principals, 
the source and character of ques- 
tions and comments made at PTA 
meetings, the character of press and 
radio comments, etc. 


LOOK FOR THE LITTLE 
IRRITATIONS 


NCE we have established contact 
with the public through re- 
search, we then evaluate that re- 
search to determine which problems 
need attention. We have seen many 
cases that demonstrate what we all 
know—that “people are funny”— 
that small things frequently impress 
or irritate them all out of proportion 
to their real importance. Public re- 
lations people in business try to train 
themselves to keep this in mind and 
to be on the lookout for the little 
things, for a minor irritation point 
often is resented by the public more 
than a major deficiency. This may be 
unfair, but it is the way people are, 
and the fact should be recognized 
by a public relations man. I would 
suggest, therefore, that an educator 
concerned particularly with public 
relations should be on the lookout 
for those thought-patterns people 
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form toward. schools. and teachers 
which tend to enlarge minor irrita- 
tion points until they become serious. 


ENLIST THE LEADERS 


USINESS organizations also rec- 
ognize a principle which should 
be transparently plain but which too 
often is overlooked: that favorable 
attitudes among the group leaders in 
any community are important. These 
group leaders influence the attitudes 
of others. 

It should not be necessary to point 
up this truism to educators, yet time 
and again one reads of instances 
where, in dealing with a problem in 
educational public relations, action 
is taken on the theory that the in- 
dividual mentality and the influence 
of every member of the public is 
equal. Now, while it is only proper 
for a teacher not to indulge in class- 
room favoritism, he or she under- 
stands perfectly that Tommy has a 
greater capacity for leadership than 
Jimmy, and that often Jimmy, who 
is a follower by nature, can be 
reached through Tommy, whom he 
adores. A public relations program 
should also realize that in the com- 
munity there are a few Tommy’s 
who are the leaders, and many more 
Jimmy’s who gladly follow; and that 
through planned work with leaders 
to get them to support better edu- 
cation fagilities, the rest of the 
public can be persuaded to follow 
more quickly. 

The impressive way in which group 
leaders were used during the war 
to mobilize broad public support for 
all causes, from selling bonds to 
saving hundreds of millions of pounds 
of waste kitchen fat, should demon- 
strate that educators alone cannot 
tackle the job of fighting for im- 
proved education. The public state- 
ments of professional teachers’ 
groups, no matter how sincere or 
impressive, are instinctively  dis- 
counted because the public considers 
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them expressions of self-interest. 
Much greater progress can be made 
by having someone who is not “with- 
in the family” make the statements 
and carry the flag. Groups such as 
the ministry, the medical profession, 
the legal profession, social welfare 
organizations, leaders of civic-mind- 
ed clubs, authors, lecturers, and 
others prominent in the public eye 
should be looked to for help in direct- 
ing the public’s attention to the 
needs of education. 


COOPERATE WITH 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


N public education, the points of 

view of government officials and 
politicians are important. Educators 
have often neglected to consider gov- 
ernment people as part of their pub- 
lic. The record frequently shows, I 
think, that educators could do more 
in informing government people; in 
enlisting their sympathy and support, 
studying their attitudes, preparing 
for their opposition; in other words, 
in considering them more constantly 
as one of their most important group- 
leader “publics.” 

If, then, you agree with me as to 
the importance of group leadership 
support to your program, this natu- 
rally leads me to the simplest way 
by which such help can be utilized. 
It is a way particularly applicable 
to a program so deeply in the public 
interest as is yours. It is the oldest 
form of group persuasion in exist- 
ence—testimony. From the begin- 
ning of recorded history, one reads 
of the effectiveness of testimony 
which, boiled down to its basic ele- 
ment is: “I saw it done and it works.” 
Testimony is effective because of the 
natural human aversion to a brag- 
gart. It is always more believable if 
someone else says we’re good than 
if we say we’re good. 


THE TESTIMONIAL 


ESTIMONY is depended upon 
constantly in public relations 
programs, not only for business but 
in promoting many other causes. It 
certainly should not be overlooked 
by educators. A statement in favor 
of an educational move is regarded 
by the public as simply “educators 
propaganda” because an educator 
made it. A civic leader would be con- 
sidered unbiased in the public mind. 
We have all seen how the vigor- 
ous, favorable testimony of one per- 
son with a talent for leadership has 
swayed a town meeting. We have all 
seen cases where such meetings, 
called to launch a program of civic 
improvement or social betterment, 
have aroused little or no enthusiasm 
because of the absence of planning 
to assure the persuasive power of 
leadership testimony. 

Not only in meetings, but through 
press interviews, radio, motion pic- 
tures, leaflets and booklets, the or- 
ganization of committees—through 
every channel of persuasion—the 
value of testimony can constantly 
make itself felt. We always will 
want to be on the lookout for an op- 
portunity to publicize through tes- 
timony the fact that someone else 
found, on examination, that our or- 
ganization is outstanding or that our 
proposed moves are right. If such tes- 
timony does not come voluntarily, 
we will want to take steps, if possible, 
to make it come. 

To the average person public re- 
lations means publicity. But public 
relations is not publicity; publicity 
is merely one of the prime tools of a 
good public relations program. Pub- 
licity is also frequently referred to, 
disparagingly, as “propaganda.’’ The 
word “propaganda” should not 
frighten us; there is both good and 
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bad propaganda. To propagandize 
means merely to propagate, or dis- 
seminate, one’s views; and it is surely 
permissible to propagate opinion in 
behalf of education in order to com- 
bat public lethargy or the active an- 
tipathy of those forces hostile to 
public education. 

Public relations people utilize all 
communications media—newspapers, 
radio, magazines, motion pictures— 
and try to cultivate good relations 
with these media. With newspapers, 
such good relations are, first of all, 
the result of continuous, friendly con- 
tacts. By that I do not mean anything 
that might savor of bribery or the 
“buying” of news. A business organ- 
ization that knows what it is doing 
does not attempt to bring pressure 
on the management of a paper so 
that news may be favorably slanted. 
Any newspaper worth its salt is in 
business to so inform tke public that 
it will want to buy the paper, and so 
that advertisers, for that reason, will 
want to buy space in it. Such an or- 
ganization realizes, therefore, that 
by supplying interesting factual ma- 
terial it can best establish itself on 
a sound basis with the press. Any 
properly run newspaper has person- 
nel willing and anxious to sit down 
and talk over the facts to be sure 
the story is complete. While we can 
ignore the fancy name for this— 
“press conference’”—we should re- 
member that many an educational 
organization could benefit through 
delegating someone to sit down 
periodically with newspaper repre- 
sentatives to talk over the objectives, 
problems, and progress of its pro- 
gram. 


USE ALL CHANNELS 
APERS of less than metropolitan 
circulation, such as suburban 
papers and, sometimes, house organs 
of local plants, can be counted on 
to cooperate with an educational 
program if time and thought are 
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given to supplying these publications 
with factual news. Local radio sta- 
tions usually have news reporters, 
and they are not overlooked by busi- 
ness organizations. Radio stations 
are particularly anxious to build good 
will with housewives; therefore, 
usually their cooperation in an edu- 
cational program has only to be 
asked and it will be granted. 

Businessmen skilled in public re- 
lations techniques recognize the great 
value of timing and the difference 
between real news and “old stuff.” 
They realize that they cannot claim 
the attention of editors or radio 
commentators with stories that are 
not timely or that are already com- 
mon knowledge. 


MAKE NEWS 


RANSLATED into educators’ ac- 
tivities, for example, it would do 
little good to have a mass meeting 
concerning a new school project if 
the news of it reached the papers 
too late for them to help in promot- 
ing attendance and properly report- 


‘ing it, or if those in charge had not 


in advance clearly outlined to press 
and radio, with statements, archi- 
tects’ sketches, or other means, the 
objectives of the meeting. 

There is no news without acts. If 
acts have not occurred, they must be 
created. Your one meeting about the 
new schob] will stir up excitement, 
but it will soon die down and be for- 
gotten unless a steady stream of 
carefully timed new acts—meetings, 
pronouncements of objectives, ap- 
pointments, changes in personnel, 
announcements of purchases of ap- 
proval of plans, letters and tele- 
grams to the Governor or the Mayor 
—keeps the current of news alive. 

Consider carefully the value of 
using letters and pamphlets by means 
of direct mail. Direct mail is not a 
cheap method of buying attention: 
newspaper, magazine, and radio ad- 
vertising are far cheaper per mes- 
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sage delivered. Direct mail, how- 
ever, has the prime advantage of se- 
lectivity, and in the process of select- 
ing the few among the many whose 
opinions are likely to influence the 
masses most, direct mail achieves its 
greatest effectiveness. A careful 
selected mailing list of the com- 
munity leaders whose influence and 
persuasion may be of vital import- 
ance is essential if this potent public 
relations tool is to be used. 

As you all know, business recog- 
nizes also the value of educational 
aids and programs using them—many 
very skilfully prepared, while pro- 
fessional guidance comes to you from 
many different industries. For ex- 
ample, for more than 25 years now, 
our Company, by furnishing printed 
classroom aids, has helped Home 
Economics instructors teach their 
pupils how to cook better and to 
wash fabrics properly. Likewise, we 
have established campaigns for the 
lower grades to promote children’s 
cleanliness habits and good groom- 
ing material for the higher grades. 

These programs illustrate how 
business, working with education, not 
only helps the teacher in her class- 
room activities, but helps carry her 
instruction-message back to the home. 
In addition, however, it seems to me 
they suggest one more channel which 
should not be overlooked by edu- 
cation in its public relation activi- 
ties. I recommend that those re- 
sponsible for the programs of public 
relations for education consider the 
possible effectiveness of classroom 
education in carrying back into the 
home information on the basic ob- 
jectives of education; for we have 
seen many instances of how parents 
will fight in public meeting places 
and at the polls for what they are 
convinced truly benefits their chil- 
dren. The method, of course, must 
be handled judiciously, for obviously, 
anything that might smack of “elec- 
tioneering at the polls’ by teachers 
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in their classrooms, on a question 
that appears of interest only to the 
teacher, would be (justifiably re- 
sented by both student and parent. 


PUBLIC relations program for 

education, I think, can use just 
about all the appeals which anyone 
selling a product can use. Particu- 
larly important to you, however, are 
appeals to the pride of the person, 
the organization, the community, the 
state. More than one community has 
embarked on a program of improved 
school facilities, curriculum, or 
teachers’ pay scales because some- 
one stirred up the interest of the 
right groups of leaders by pointing 
out what a rival community was 
doing, or by showing industrial lead- 
ers that one of the reasons the local 
labor force was depleted was be- 
cause there were better school facili- 
ties elsewhere. 

Public relations is a job for speci- 
alists, not for amateurs. Public re- 
lations needs specialists in the tech- 
niques of news getting, news writing, 
and news dissemination. It needs’ 
specialists willing to draw on modern 
psychological techniques; and to 
study the data provided by the social 
sciences; in short, the type of per- 
sonnel which is truly “professional.” 
Above all, public relations personnel 
must be gifted with that most neces- 
sary quality—imagination. You who 
have made education your life work 
should find the study of public rela- 
tions a most interesting field, and 
one in which you can make rapid 
progress. 

Because of your public position, 
you educators have a unique oppor- 
tunity to secure professional help 
from top people in public relations 
work. Most of them will be glad to 
lay their experience at your disposal 
and to advise you. But, of course, 
once you have the advice you siill 
have to carry through your program 
yourself. The hard job is still yours. 
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WITHIN YOUR OWN RANKS 


LTHOUGH I have emphasized 

the importance of specialists to 
handle public relations, I am going 
to close with what may seem a con- 
tradiction of this statement; actu- 
ally it is not. The greatest field for 
developing a good public relations 
program for a business organization 
is always within the rank and file of 
that organization itself. 

If, for example, someone standing 
outside the gates of our Ivorydale 
plant—a reporter, we’ll say—found, 
after talking with employees, that 
80 per cent of them were disatisfied 
with the Company because of con- 
stant layoffs and the uncertainty of 
employment, the most skilled, elabor- 
ate public relations program for our 
Company that experts could conceive 
would not offset our bad public re- 
lations situation in the community. 
On the other hand, let us say that 
the reporter found employee after 
employee declaring that the factory 
was a good place to work because 
the Company was guaranteeing (as 
it does) 48 weeks of work every 
year to him, and saying (as em- 
ployees in all industries usually say) 
that an assurance of steady work is 
more important to him than any- 
thing else in relation to his job. Then 
you would conclude, I believe, that 
that company has gone a long way 
toward earning a good public rela- 
tions situation in the community; 
for you would be seeing a public re- 
lations program in action in the best 
way—in the shape of employees 
themselves carrying it on. 

In other words, the putting-to- 
work of a public relations program 
should start with an organization’s 
rank and file. When you boil it all 
down you will find that good public 
relations spring from a sound phil- 
osophy toward the public throughout 
an organization, expressed in its 
policies, its products, its advertising, 
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and in the pride of everyone in the 
organization. 


Now, to translate this into terms 
of schools and education is fairly 
simple. Our mythical city of School- 
ville has, we will say, 200 teachers. 
Those 200 teachers can be a stronger 
public relations force for the educa- 
tional situation in Schoolville than 
any public relations staff, no matter 
how well trained, with no matter 
how liberal a budget. 

You all probably know a business 
firm that has built among its person- 
nel a pride in organization that 
amounts almost to a religion. A firm 
imbued with this kind of spirit, pride, 
and loyalty is a hard one to compete 
with, and usually is one which makes 
progress in foul weather as well as 
in fair. The building of such spirit 
may more properly fall within the 
sphere of personnel relations rather 
than public relations, but it never- 
theless represents a priceless ingredi- 
ent to an organization’s public re- 
lations program. 


TEACHERS MAY RIGHTLY 
FEEL PRIDE 


IERHAPS education can profit by 
studying examples of that kind 
of organization spirit, to discover 
their source; for, as I see it, the first 
and greatest aid to education’s pub- 
lic relatipns program awaits imple- 
mentation right here; in the build- 
ing of pride and belief in the profes- 
sion—in what it has done and in 
what it can do. Certainly few, if any, 
professions or groups have a right 
to feel as great pride in accomplish- 
ment as have public educators. 
Therefore, although your organ- 
ization will continue to draw on the 
techniques and advice of specialists 
in public relation, the first objective 
of such specialists should be to en- 
list the belief, the pride and the ac- 
tive promotion effort of every single 
principal and teacher in the cause of 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL ELECTION, 1948 


Locals are requested to note that 
nominations for election of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of this Association 
for 1948-49 must be received at 
Head Office, ON OR BEFORE 
FEBRUARY 17, 1948. 


ELIGIBILITY OF MEMBERS TO 
VOTE 


Bylaw No. 31 states: 

“Every member of the Association 
shall be entitled to vote for the 
President, Vice-President, and for 
the Geographical Representative of 
the district in which his school is 
located.” 


ELIGIBILITY OF MEMBERS FOR 
ELECTION TO EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 


Bylaw No. 34 in this regard reads: 

“In order to be eligible as a can- 
didate for election to the Executive 
Council, a member shall have been 
in good standing in the Association, 
or other affiliated organization of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
in every case where membership was 
a possibility, for not less than four 
complete, successive years immedi- 
ately preceding his nomination as a 
candidate for election; provided that 
a period of unemployment as a 
teacher during such successive years 
shall be deemed to be a period of 
membership for the purposes of this 
Bylaw.” 

PRESIDENT: In order to be eli- 
gible for election to the office of 
President, the candidate shall previ- 


public education. If, then, they talk 
the cause in their classrooms, in their 
PTA’s, in their churches and among 
their friends, you will have energized 
a power that can transcend the power 
of all of the other tools, talents, and 
techniques—important though they 
are—of a good public relations pro- 
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ously have served as a member of the 
(Provincial) Executive Council.. The 
President may be selected from the 
Province at large. 

VICE-PRESIDENT: ‘The Vice- 
President may also be selected from 
the Province at large. 

DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: 
Each nominee for election to the of- 
fice of District Representative must 
be teaching in his own geographic 
district at the time of his nomina- 
tion. 


- HOW TO NOMINATE 


Any Sub-local; through its own 
councillor, may suggest to the exec- 
utive council of its Local, the name of 
any proposed candidate for election 
as President, Vice-President and Dis- 
trict Representative. A_ general 
meeting of the Local, or the execu- 
tive council thereof, by resolution in 
meeting assembled, must make form- 
al nomination or nominations and 
transmit to Head Office the nomina- 
tion, in the form prescribed by the 
Executive, together with the accept- 
ance of the candidate or candidates. 
All Locals may nominate from the 
Province at large for the offices of 
President and Vice-President; and for 
District Representative, one candidate 
from the geographic district con- 
cerned. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRICT 


North Western Alberta Consti- 
tuency — All schools situated within 
the area covered by the following 
School Divisions: Grande Prairie, 
Spirit River, Peace River, High 
Prairie, Fairview, East Smoky Lake, 
Fort Vermilion; and the area from 
Slave Lake East to, and including, 
Smith. 

Edmonton District Constituency — 
All schools situated within the City 
of Edmonton and the boundaries of 
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the following School Divisions: Pem- 
bina (north to, but not including, 
Smith), Thorhild, Lac Ste. Anne, 
Stony Plain, Clover Bar, Sturgeon, 
Edson (and west to B.C. border). 

North Eastern Alberta Consti- 
tuency — All schools situated within 
the area covered by the following 
School Divisions: Athabasca, Lac La 
Biche, Smoky Lake, Lamont, Two 
Hills, Vegreville, St. Paul, Bonny- 
ville and all territory outside the 
boundaries of any School Division 
north to the North Saskatchewan 
River, east of the 5th Meridian. 

Central Western Alberta Consti- 
tuency—All schools situated within 
the area covered by the following 
School Divisions: Olds, Red Deer, 
Rocky Mountain, and West—Brazeau 
line, Stettler, Ponoka, Wetaskiwin, 
Strawberry. 

Central Eastern Alberta Consti- 
tuency—All schools situated within 
the area covered by the following 
School Divisions: Vermilion, Holden, 
Wainwright, Killam, Provost, Castor, 
Neutral Hills, Camrose, Lacombe. 

Calgary District Constituency—All 
schools situated within the City of 
Calgary and the area covered by the 
following School Divisions: Wheat- 
land, Calgary (and West Canmore- 
Banff line), Foothills, Bow Valley, 
Drumheller, Red Deer Valley. 

South West Alberta — All schools 
situated within the City of Lethbridge 
and within the boundaries of the fol- 
lowing School Divisions: Pincher 
Creek, Macleod, St. Mary’s River, 
Lethbridge, Taber. 

South East Alberta — All schools 
situated within the City of Medicine 
Hat and within the boundaries of the 
following School Divisions: Foremost, 
Medicine Hat, E.I.D., Berry Creek, 
Sullivan Lake, Acadia. 


All nominations shall be mailed 
so as to reach Head Office not 


later than February 17, 1948 





RESOLUTIONS FOR PRESENTA- 
TION TO ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING 


As in the case of nomination of 
candidates for election to the Execu- 
tive Council, there are two ways by 
which resolutions for consideration by 
the Annual General Meeting may be 
sent forward: 


1. By authority of a General Meet- 
ing of a Local Association; 


2. By authority of a resolution 
passed by the executive council 
of a Local Association. 


This procedure may be briefly out- 
lined: A certificated Sub-local may 
pass a resolution and forward it to 
the executive council of its Local As- 
sociation, which, of course, has the 
privilege of adopting or rejecting it. 
But a Sub-local has no power to remit 
resolutions direct to Head Office. 


RESOLUTIONS MUST BE RE- 

CEIVED AT HEAD OFFICE NOT 

LATER THAN FEBRUARY 14, 
1948 


(Before If Possible) 


(No resolutions received after that 
date can be considered by the Annual 
General Meeting). 


After receipt, resolutions will be 
printed and sent out to all accredited 
Locals in order that their delegates 
may be instructed, by resolution of 
the Local or its executive council, as 
to how they are to vote at the Annual 
General Meeting to represent their 
Local. Arrangements should, there- 
fore, be made for each Local or its 
executive council to meet between 
March 10 and the Annual General 
Meeting. 


Resolutions must be forwarded 
in the form prescribed and shall 


be verified by a Statutory 
Declaration. 
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Conference of Representatives of 
Western Provinces - December 5 - 6 





Left to right: E. A. Crosthwaite, Sask.; D. A. Stewart, Man.; H. E. Smith, 


Alta.; E. C. Ansley, Alta.; T. A. McMaster, Man.; C. D. Ovans, B.C.; 
G. D. Eamer, Sask. 


CONFERENCE of represent- 

atives of the teachers’ organ- 
izations of the four Western Provin- 
ces was held in Edmonton to ex- 
change opinions and information 
about the problems in education in the 
West. The Conference agreed that low 
salaries have brought about a crisis 
in education through the resulting 
shortage of teachers. The Conference 
further agreed that the following 
schedule would provide the minimum 
salaries that could be expected to eli- 
minate the shortage and to provide 
a trained teacher for every class- 
room. 
TRAINING 

l year 2 years 3 years 4 years 

Minimum 


$1500 $1800 $2100 $2400 
Maximum 
2500 3000 3500 4000 
(same differential for additional 
training) 
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Increments at least $100 per year. 

Allowances for (a) Extra-curricu- 
lar work — based on time. 

(b) Principals—based on plan simi- 
lar to Burnham )scale-units per pupil 
system. 

The Conference favored the Single 
Salary Schedule. 

Other Topics under discussion were: 

Pensions: All four Provinces are 
negotiating for better retirement al- 
lowances. At present Alberta has the 
poorest scheme. 

Contracts: All Provinces have con- 
tinuous contracts in some form or 
other. 

Tenure Laws: Some Provinces have 
provision for appeal of termination 
of contract. The others are hoping to 
get tenure laws soon. 

Transfer of Teachers: In some 
Provinces transfer is subject to ap- 
peal, in others not—recommended as 
necessary to prevent abuses. 
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Collective Bargaining: Two. Prov- 
inces have machinery for collective 
bargaining, others are negotiating 
for it. 

Association Representation on All 
Educational Committees: Some Prov- 
inces have this responsibility, and the 
others expect to have it in the near 
future. 

Curriculum Building: Teachers are 
beginning to have a share in curricu- 
lum making. 

Membership: All Provinces have 
automatic membership. 

Right to Discipline Our Members: 
All Provinces have provision for the 
Discipline of their own members. 

Teacher Training: All Provinces 
approved the scheme whereby teacher- 
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training is the responsibility of the 
University. 

Larger Units of Administration: 
All Provinces have larger units to 
some extent. Centralization in rural 
areas was approved by the Confer- 
ence. 

Fall Conventions: The Conference 
approved Alberta’s set-up with stag- 
gered dates, and cooperation of De- 
partment, Faculty of Education and 
A.T.A. in providing speakers. 

Public Relations: The Conference 
approved all that has been done and 
recommended all possible extension. 

Provincial Salary Schedule: The 
Provinces differed in opinion as to 
practicability and value. 
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“That’s Mr. Travis, the new school teacher—He’s trying to live 


within his means.” 


Courtesy Chicago Sun 
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SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF DIVISIONAL SALARY SCHEDULES 
FOR 55 SCHOOL DIVISIONS PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


I. 

(a) Table showing minimum 
salaries in different classifications 
for 31 Divisions with Positional 
Salary Schedules. 

Annual Number of Divisions 
Salaries Prin. 
4-rooms 
H.S.and and 
Elm. Degree Degree 
$1200 5 
1250 3 
1300 20 
1350 1 
1400 1 
1450 
1500 1 
1550 
1600 
1650 
1700 
1750 
1800 
1850 
1900 
1950 
2000 
2050 
2100 
2150 
2200 
2300 
2400 
2500 
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(a) Table showing maximum 
salaries in different classifications 
for 31 Divisions with Positional 
Salary Schedules. 
Annual Number of Divisions 
Salaries Prin. 
4 rooms 
H.S.and and 
Degree Degree 
$1750 
1800 
1850 
1900 
1950 
2000 
2050 
2100 
2150 
2200 
2250 
2300 
2350 
2400 
2450 
2500 
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(b) Table showing minimum 
salaries in different classifications 
for 24 Divisions with Single Salary 
schedules. 


Number of Divisions 
Years of Training 


: 2s « *. = 


Annual 
Salaries 


$1200 
1250 
1300 1 
1350 
1400 
1450 1 
1500 

1550 ° 

1600 

1650 

1700 

1750 

1800 

1850 

1900 
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(b) Table showing maximum 
salaries in different classifications 
for 24 Divisions with Single Salary 
Schedules. 


Number of Divisions 
Years of Training 
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Annual 
Salaries 


$1750 
1800 
1850 
1900 
1950 
2000 
2050 
2100 
2150 
2200 
2250 
2300 
2350 
2400 
2450 
2500 1 
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2550 
2600 
2650 
2700 
2750 
2800 
2850 
2900 
2950 
3000 
3100 1 
3200 

3300 
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Ill. 
Table showing Total Amount of 
Increments. 
Total in Number of 
Increments Divisions 
$350 1 
400 1 
450 
500 
550 
600 
650 
700 
750 
800 
850 
Note: 8 schedules provide total in 
increments as 50% of basic salary. 
As a result the total in increments 
range from $600 to $1350 depend- 
ing on number of years of training. 
In this table, the total increments 
apply to one year’s training. 
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Vv. 
(a) Table showing Allowance for 
University Degree for 31- Divisions 
with Positional Salary Schedules. 
Amount Bachelor’s Second 
Per Annum Degree Degree 
$ 0 16 
50 
100 9 
150 4 
200 2 
250 
300 
350 
400 
450 
500 
600 
700 
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2550 
2600 
2700 
2800 
2900 
3000 
3100 
3200 
3300 
3400 
3500 
3600 
3700 
3800 
3900 
4000 
4050 


IV 


Increments of 


4 1 
SB cana 1 
3 1 
1 
1 g 
6 
Zinut 
1 
1 
2 
bi S 
1 


Table showing Number of Annual 


different amounts. 


Amount of Number of 
Annual Increments Increments 

50 65 

60 10 

75 171 

80 15 

90 5 

100 157 

200 1 


(b) Table showing Allowance for 
University Degree for 24 Divisions 
with Single Salary Schedules. 


Amoynt 
Per Annum 

$ 0 
50 
100 
150 
200 
250 
300 
350 
400 
450 
500 
550 
600 
700 
800 
900 


Bachelor’s Second 
Degree Degree 
1 1 


nw 


2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
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Note: In several schedules allow- 
ance for Bachelor’s degree on maxi- 


mum is $1050. 
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L. 
Table showing Allowance for 
Partial Degrees. 
No. of Divisions 
No allowance 0 
An amount for each year of 


University 
An amount for each 
University course 28 
VIII. ' 
Table showing Allowances’ in 
Principals’. salaries for Supervision 
and Administration of a 4-room 
J school. 
Amount Per Annum No. of Divisions 
$ 0 
50 
100 3 
150 15 
200 11 
250 6 
300 13 
350 1 
400 6 
X. 





VI. 


Table showing Allowance for 
Previous Experience. 


No. of Divisions 


Full allowance 44 

Partial Allowance 11 

No allowance 0 
IX. 


Table showing total salary for 5 
years’ service for one-room schools, 
elementary grades, and one-year’s 
training. 


Total Salary No. of Divisions 
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Table showing salary for 10 years’ service for one-room schools, ele- 
mentary grades and one year’s training. 


Total Salary 
$15,200 


January, 1948 





No. of Divisions 
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Highest minimum salary in Positional Salary Schedules for one-room 


schools, elementary grades ...................:cc:sc:sccsseeceeeeenseeeseeeeeseceeeees $1500 
Highest maximum salary in Positional Salary Schedules for one-room 
OD, -AUUOOIIURET, BIS ac nceninnnndiecicetenncnnsicicacosnaseneoseppteepegpiys 5 2150 
Highest minimum salary for High School and Degree in Positional 
POMPEO DSTO cass cccnncsb tbh beccnncccccecsescccctonnsnyn dda 2200 
Highest maximum salary for High School and Degree in Positional 
DN i a agence pea cehameeicnncegeeinssaaas absoiores 3100 
Highest minimum salary for Principal of 4 rooms with Degree in Posi- 
nent BCI ind ng hE eens ves ate at aoe GEE Kaoceees 2500 
Highest maximum salary for Principal of 4 rooms with Degree in Posi- 
Se I 50 cel ck Rehm ces ease eacieeeete ee eee 3300 
Highest minimum salary for one year’s training in Single Salary 
Sn caressed tebe Rineuwmie caheubdanaavemieenavansaensaps 1400 
Highest maximum salary for one year’s training in Single Salary 
pI 320 ote) geist ako cee esate de 2200 
Highest minimum salary for two years’ training in Single Salary 
ics am ee ee owe nomeddmopaveesemeeten 1650 
Highest maximum salary for two years’ training in Single Salary 
I a I n. ca ci ninnninbaleh iced amninnccennucasnitcinensafl 2500 
Highest minimum salary for three years’ training in Single Salary 
eR cain cincececnaiom nade ae acumennnemeebonnenvesendt 1900 
Highest maximum salary for three years’ training in Single Salary 
I iia ss come tal Daas pcnicecckedpasnnnonaec be ehveneevencaetecseiesieudsens 2900 
Highest minimum salary for four years’ training in Single Salary 
a ON awa n ee calousesaabemecuibawebene’ 2200 
Highest maximum salary for four years’ training in Single Salary 
Ratseteanesie casks cisen fetal talnnipsselecdencpeitiatlann iss 3200 
Highest minimum salary for five years’ training in Single Salary 
amnes: . isi, Sie ar rte Let] ccccsnsnccssensenee 2400 
Highest maximum salary for five years’ training in Single Salary 
a al a a sti ace sddibnicinnaainesiawinaasoipbbannases 3600 
Highest minimum salary for six years’ training in Single Salary 
SIN giicninciesscohspseoeticecnnnnmionpsantnesaonecakni thal tanscukitedmencthdbeNes 2700 
Highest maximum salary for six years’ training in Single Salary 
I hiatal Aa ciadiconstcansigoukanat am dnteandssereauamrcieeseebateaeeaees 4050 
Highest total in increments .....................--------0-0-- A REG ccnntisne GE DAME ssesosee 1350 
I i licnlhnsionstocanucoennenied 200 
Highest amount for Bachelor’s Degree in Positional Schedules ............ 700 
Highest amount for Second Degree in Positional Schedules .............. 200 
Highest amount for Bachelor’s Degree in Single Schedules (on 
ID, (eiiiconscisabciincrcon incite heels ocuveceincnpaaR nan ciieinenusinimnsandieioes 900 
Highest amount for Bachelor’s Degree in Single Schedules (on 
I decisis nccirana tena eels CURR as tobiseiainnaetebaasattaidersesh 1050 
Highest amount for Second Degree in Single Schedules ........................ 900 
Highest allowance for Supervision of 4-room school ................--.....----- 400 


Highest total salary for five years’ service for one-room schools’ ele- 
mentary grades and one year’s training ..................--.....--..0e0e-+++--+ 8100 


Highest total salary for ten years’ service for one-room schools, ele- 
mentary grades and one year’s training ~-...............--.--..------000------- 20,600 
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Report on 1947 A.G.M. Resolutions 


1.—BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association set up 
a building fund immediately with a 
view to erecting their own building 
at some future date when prices and 
building costs have come down to 
reasonable levels; and further, that 
$20,000 be transferred from the 
General Fund of the Association to 
the building fund, and that $3,000 
per year be added to the fund until 
such time as the fund reaches the 
amount of $30,000; and further, that 
the interest on monies in the building 
fund be applied to operating costs of 
the office of the A.T.A. 

Disposition: Auditors have been in- 
structed to set up fund. 


2.—RESOLVED: That the Head 
Office forward to each Local Asso- 
ciation twice a year, in December and 
in June, the amount to the credit 
of each Local as at November 30 and 
May 31, respectively. 

Disposition: Started May 31, 1947. 


3.—BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Thorhild Division be included in the 
Edmonton District Constituency. 

Disposition: Complied with. 

4.— WHEREAS a_ considerable 
amount of time at the last A.G.M. 
was taken up by guest speakers and 
inspirational talks, thus limiting the 
time for resolutions; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the order of business be ar- 
ranged to avoid “railroading” of the 
business part. 

Disposition: A.G.M.’s have been so 
planned. 


5.—BE IT RESOLVED: That as 
far as possible all resolutions dealing 
with matters relating to curriculum 
be submitted to the Head Office, ac- 
companied by the required Statutory 
Declaration, before December 1, after 
having been presented to meetings 
of the Locals at the Fall Conventions, 
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in order that all teachers interested 
may have an opportunity to discuss 
these resolutions. 


Disposition: Locals have _ been 
notified. 


6.—WHEREAS the moving of 
teachers after the legal date for res- 
ignation has, in the past, been a 
cause of dissatisfaction leading to 
many teachers leaving the profes- 
sion, and has caused hardship and 
expense to others through poorer liv- 
ing accommodations and distance 
from source of supplies; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That such moves be not decided by 
a Board without consulting the 
teacher affected, and giving him/her 
an opportunity to survey the new 
situation; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED: That if such move be un- 
acceptable to the teacher involved, 
he/she shall have the option of re- 
signing notwithstanding the fact 
that the legal resignation date has 
passed. 


Disposition: Presented to Depart- 
ment of Education officials with re- 
quest that transfers of teachers should 
be subject to appeal, as the right to 
transfer teachers was being abused 
by some school boards. 


7.—BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Department of Education be request- 
ed so to control the certification of 
teachers that the supply of teachers 
be not allowed to exceed greatly the 
number of positions available. 


Disposition: Presented to Depart- 
ment of Education without comment. 


8.—WHEREAS the irregularity in 
attendance at schools is becoming a 
very serious problem, especially in 
certain areas of the Province, and 
since this condition is becoming more 
acute year by year, especially with 
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children of the age group where edu- 
cation is compulsory; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That this A.G.M. request the De- 
partment of Education to take the 
necessary steps to enforce more effi- 
ciently the School Attendance Act. 

Disposition: Presented to Depart- 
ment of Education. A.T.A. was re- 
quested to ask teachers to notify De- 
partment of any specific cases of 
irregularity in attendance. 


9.—WHEREAS the present regu- 
lation which permits high-school stu- 
dents to receive 35 credits for an at- 
tendance of 150 days is detrimental 
to both teacher and pupil perform- 
ance; 

AND WHEREAS the students are 
tending to take advantage of this 
minimum; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the Department of Education 
be requested to raise the minimum to 
160 days; and further, that the 
regulation be extended to include 
Grade IX. 


Disposition: Provision has been 
made to raise minimum attendance 
for high school to 160 days. 

Similar provision for Grade IX is 
being considered. 


10.—WHEREAS the School-Book 
Branch of the Department of Educa- 
tion requires the signatures of the 
Secretary and Chairman of a School 
Board on an order for school books 
in order to receive the 15% discount; 

AND WHEREAS this causes un- 
necessary delay in beginning the 
work of the term; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the School-Book Branch be 
requested to accept orders from 
teachers who have received written 
authority from the School Board. 

Disposition: Request has _ been 
granted and in operation since 
September, 1947. 


11.—WHEREAS the present teach- 
36 


er salary situation in Alberta is far 
from being adequate; 

AND WHEREAS in spite of the 
general upward trend in salaries in 
the Province over,the past several 
years, the advances made have not 
kept pace with the rising cost of 
living; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the Provincial Executive make 
available to all Local Associations 
each year the most authoritative 
figures available on all aspects of 
the relation of teachers’ salaries to 
industry, comparable professions, to 
the cost of living, take-home pay, 
wee! 

Disposition: This practice has been 
followed and is being extended. 


12.— WHEREAS considerable dis- 
location of salary schedule negotia- 
tions has been experienced by the 
Executive due to improperly devised 
salary schedules; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That a copy of the tentative salary 
revisions being sought by each Local 
Association or Negotiating Commit- 
tees be mailed to Head Office before 
negotiations are formally instituted. 

Disposition: Locals have been so 
advised. 


13.—WHEREAS the principle of 
collective bargaining is endangered 
by the practice of teachers demand- 
ing salaries above schedule; 

AND WHEREAS this practice has 
not resulted in increases sufficient 
to compensate for the loss of prin- 
ciple; 

AND WHEREAS this practice may 
have serious repercussions in the 
near future; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That this A.G.M. go on record as 
definitely opposed to this practice 
and no longer sanction it. 

Disposition: Locals have been so 
advised. 


14.—BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
1947 A.G.M. endorse the salary reso- 
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lution of the Emergent General Meet- 
ing of January 3. 

Disposition: Locals have been so 
advised. 


15.—BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
A.T.A. attempt to have Canadian 
Passenger Association Teachers’ and 
Pupils’ Vacation Certificate priv- 
ileges extended to teachers’ wives. 

Disposition: Referred to C.T.F. for 
action. 


16.—BE IT RESOLVED: That a 
letter of appreciation be forwarded 
to the Alberta Educational Council 
for the excellent publicity campaign 
carried on by that organization in 
support of education. 

Disposition: Complied with. 


17.—WHEREAS teaching is now 
recognized as a profession; 

AND WHEREAS members of the 
teaching profession must continually 
incur considerable expense in obtain- 
ing and in improving their profes- 
sional qualifications, in order to ren- 
der efficient service; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the Government of Alberta be 
strongly urged by the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association to request of the 
Dominion Government that expenses 
incurred by teachers for professional 
advancement be allowed as a deduc- 
tion from taxable income. 

Disposition: As a new income-tax 
bill is to be before the House of Com- 
mons this session, the Executive is 
investigating the possibility of sub- 
mitting our opinions to the authorities 
in order that our interests may be 
protected in drawing up new income- 
tax regulations. 


18.—WHEREAS in accepting an 
appointment from the Department of 
Education to act as sub-examiner of 
the Examination papers for the De- 
partment in June, the majority of 
teachers incur considerable extra ex- 
pense; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the Government of Alberta be. 
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strongly urged by the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association to request the Dom- 
inion Government to allow as deduc- 
tion for income-tax purposes a rea- 
sonable amount from payment al- 
lowed for such occasional earnings. 


19.—WHEREAS the acute short- 
age of teachers in Alberta already 
has seriously impaired the educa- 
tional system, and, if not checked, 
will inevitably lead to a complete 
breakdown of the educational facili- 
ties; 

AND WHEREAS it is now indis- 
putable that the shortage of teachers 
will continue to increase in spite of 
any improvisations and substitutes 
for education that have been de- 
vised or might be devised; 

. AND WHEREAS the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association is unalterably 
of the opinion that no permanent so- 
lution of the shortage of teachers is 
possible unless and until the follow- 
ing principles are established as 
minimum essentials guaranteed by 
law to the members of the teaching 
profession: 


(a) Adequate professional salaries 

(b) Adequate retirement allow- 
ances 

(c) Absolute professional respon- 
sibility 

(d) Security of tenure 


(e) Absolute personal freedom. 


AND IN ADDITION the accept- 
ance by the Provincial Government 
of the undivided responsibility for 
supplying the demand for teachers in- 
stead of delegating, directly or by 
implication, the responsibility to Al- 
berta’s 235 school boards who have 
refused and will continue to refuse 
to accept any share of that respon- 
sibility either individually or collec- 
tively; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the Government of Alberta be 
urged to adopt the following meas- 
ures as minimum essentials in order 
to rebuild the system of elementary 
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and secondary education in the Prov- 

ince: 

1. An immediate increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries, such increase to 
bring the salaries to a professional 
level where they would attract 
the superior students of the Prov- 
ince, and where they would in- 
duce to return to the profession 
many teachers who have been 
forced to leave teaching for more 
remunerative employment. 

2. Additional increases in Provincial 
grants to education, which grants 
must be designated by the Pro- 
vincial Government as to be 
applied to increases in teachers’ 
salaries. 

3. Inclusion of teachers in the re- 
cently revised Civil Service Pen- 
sion Plan or an equivalent plan 
for teachers under a separate act. 

4. More teacher participation in 
school programmes so that teach- 
ers shall share in the development 
and planning of curricula and all 
other academic activities of the 
school. 

5. The establishment of better 
standards for the teaching pro- 
fession—at least two years’ train- 


ing. 
6. The institution of a strong, 
definite, and dynamic recruit- 


ment campaign to get superior 
students to enter the teaching 
profession in sufficient numbers. 
7. The discontinuance, as soon as 
possible, of the practice of per- 
mitting school boards to engage 
unqualified persons in classrooms 
under the guise of “correspond- 
ence supervisors.” 
Dispostion: Presented to Depart- 
ment of Education as a statement of 
our general policy. 


20.—W HEREAS the present 
School Register demands much cleri- 
cal work by reason of the monthly 
entering of the names of all stu- 
dents in the classroom; 

AND WHEREAS, under certain 
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conditions, students who have been 
released from school during June 
final examinations, are marked pres- 
ent on the register; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the Department of Education 
be requested to consider the revision 
of the present register to eliminate 
the existing weaknesses: 

(a) Adoption of a format which 
would make possible the mark- 
ing of the register from one list 
of names; 

That attendance records of 
students leaving before the end 
of the school term because their 
rooms are being used for exam- 
inations be closed on the last 
official teaching day for these 
students; and further, that the 
school grants be paid as usual 
for the full time that these 
rooms are closed. 

Disposition: School Register has 
been revised. 


21.—WHEREAS School Boards 
and Negotiating Committees are hav- 
ing difficulty in evaluating Shop cer- 
tificates on a single salary schedule; 

AND WHEREAS this works a 
hardship on a teacher who has taken 
considerable training and wishes to 
continue his training; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the Curriculum Committee of 
the partment of Education and 
the Faculty of Education be peti- 
tioned to make an equitable adjust- 
ment for the Industrial Arts teachers, 
the technical teachers, and other 
teachers engaged in technical work. 

Disposition: The Executive has 
asked the Board of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification to assume re- 
sponsibility for the preparation of 
regulations that could be used in 
evaluating all courses in terms of 
University courses. 

22.—WHEREAS, in the past, the 
methods of selecting teacher candi- 
dates has not proved to be entirely 
satisfactory ; 


(b) 
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AND WHEREAS training tech- 
niques and procedures have, in many 
instances, been wasteful of time, 
energy and ability; 

AND WHEREAS certification has 
preceded actual demonstration of 
efficiency on the part of the candi- 
date; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That Superintendents and/or In- 
spectors, on the advice of principals, 
recommend, to the Department of 
Education, young people who mental- 
ly, physically and socially are po- 
tential teaching material; and that 
an apprenticeship system be institu- 
ted under the direction of the De- 
partment of Education working 
through the School of Education 
with the aid of Superintendents and 
their principals; and further, that 
certification of candidates follow the 
successful completion of the train- 
ing involving equal periods spent in 
the School of Education and in su- 
pervised classrooms. 


Disposition: Tabled by resolution of 
the Executive. 


23.—WHEREAS the present 
method of payment of Isolation Bo- 
nus on the basis that the teacher is 
in isolation and not on the basis that 
the school is in isolation; 

AND WHEREAS this works hard- 
ship on teachers teaching in an iso- 
lated district in which they reside; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the A.G.M. ask the Depart- 
ment of Education to pay an isolation 
bonus to any teacher, irrespective of 
residence. 

Disposition: Presented to Depart- 
ment of Education. Regulations re 
Isolation Bonus may be reviewed in 
near future. 


24.—WHEREAS the present head- 
quarters of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association in the Imperial Bank 
Building, Edmonton, is unsuitable for 
the needs of the Association; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
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That steps be taken to build a per- 
manent Alberta Teachers’ Association 
building in South Edmonton. 

Disposition: Tabled by Resolution 
of the Executive. 


25.—WHEREAS the present sys- 
tem of representation forces certain 
rural Locals to compete with a large 
urban Local in elections; 

AND WHEREAS this makes it im- 
possible for rural Locals ever to 
elect a representative; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the present system of represen- 
tation be changed so that the cities 
of Calgary and Edmonton each elect 
one representative to the Provin- 
cial Executive with the other mem- 
bers to be elected from smaller cen- 
tres and rural districts. 

Disposition: Progress Report has 
been presented to the Executive. 


WHAT GOOD HEALTH MEANS 
TO OUR SCHOOLS 


First, reduction in absences. Rec- 
ords show such totals of loss of school 
days through illness as are simply 
staggering. One of the large cities 
of North America with 100,000 school 
children and with a high record for 
attendance and punctuality has an- 
nually total absences of over 100,000 
school days, which equals 100 empty 
classrooms every school day of the 
year. Most of this is due to illness. 


Second, improvement in the qual- 
ity of school work. Absence and ill- 
ness retard the work not only of the 
sick children but of those regularly 
present. With all the interruptions in 
so many school days, this retardation 
is a very serious matter. 

Third, the satisfaction of seeing 
healthy boys and girls developing, 
year by year, into those fine young 
Canadians who can make Canada 
one of the leaders among the nations, 
in respect of an abundant and helpful 
life.—Dr. Gordon Bates, General Di- 
rector, Health League of Canada. 
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Alberta Educational Council Report 
of Third Annual Convention 


EDMONTON, NOVEMBER, 1947 


R. HENRY E. SPENCER was 

re-elected President of the Al- 
berta Educational Council. Mr. Eric 
C. Ansley was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. F. C. Butterworth, 
Secretary-Treasurer. The other 
members of the Executive are Dr. 
A. G. McCalla, Mr. J. M. Wheatley, 
Chancellor. 

In the reports of both the Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer, tri- 
bute was paid to Mr. John W. Bar- 
nett, who had acted as secretary dur- 
ing the past year. 

The campaign in 1947 ran for 
eleven weeks and consisted of 
pamphlets, a brochure, radio broad- 
casts, newspaper releases, movie 
trailers, letters to the M.L.A.’s, ad- 
dresses at service clubs, etc. The 
immediate objective was, and still 
is, to obtain substantial increases 
in government grants in support of 
elementary and secondary education; 
at least 50% of the total cost. Last 
year $1,500,000 addition in grants 
was voted by the Legislature; bring- 
ing educational grants to $5,200,000, 
which is about one-third of the total 
cost of elementary and secondary 
education in Alberta. 

This year, the campaign is to 
start January 5 and will run for six 
weeks. In general, it will follow the 
same pattern as last year. 

The Alberta Educational Council 
is now permanently established. 
Through its wide membership it will 
be able to tell the story of educa- 
tion in Alberta to the citizens far 
more effectively than. either the 
teachers or the trustees. When the 
provincial grants have been increased 
to a reasonable amount, there will 
still be work for the Council. As 
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long as education continues to be 
alive and vigorous, the popular be- 
lief will be that while education is 
better than it was, it is not as good 
as it should be. 

Teachers are urged to support the 
Alberta Educational Council in the 
1948 campaign for more money for 
education. 


The loss of teachers from the 
schools and students from _ teacher- 
education courses has created a public- 
school crisis which will take years to 
overcome. The only permanent solu- 
tion is to make teaching a profession 
in fact. The situation will brighten 
as the standards and status of teach- 
ing are accelerated. 

Of paramount importance in ad- 
vancing professional standards are 
teacher selection, preparation, and 
certification. Imperatives in improv- 
ing the social and economic status are 
improvements in salary schedules, 
working conditions, security provi- 
sions, community prestige, employ- 
ment practices, and personal services. 
—Amerjoan Education Week Manual 
1947. 


S. ALWYN 
BARTLETT 


OPTOMETRIST 


116 EIGHTH AVENUE EAST 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


NOW UPSTAIRS 


SAME BUILDING 
“Over Fashion Dress Shop” 
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SCHOLARS’ COMMUTATION 
TICKETS 


It has been found that a number 
of pupils and teachers are unaware 
of the concession in railway fares 
authorized many years ago by the 
Canadian Passenger Association for 
students travelling daily by train to 
and from school. By making appli- 
cation through the local railway 
ticket agent, bona fide pupils may 
obtain commutation tickets good for 
return trip on each school day at a 
cost of $3.00 per month. This rate 
is understood to be independent of 
the distance travelled. 

There may be a number of pupils 
for whom this rate would be an ad- 
vantage. 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 


The following list of pamphlets and 
publications should be read by 
counsellors and guidance workers: 

1. “A Guidance Program in 

Small Schools,” by Clifford 
Froehlich 





2. “Proceedings of the 6th Na- 
tional Conference of State 
Supervisors of Occupational 
Information and Guid- 
ance” 

3. “Minimum Essentials of the 


Individual Inventory in 
Guidance”’ cangenenesosecsansaeesesneee 15c 
These are available from the 


Superintendent of Documents, U.S, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Orders must be ac- 
companied by the appropriate 
amount in U.S. funds. 

4. “Religious Counselling of 
College Students,” by P. W. 
PETAREE QE WE wicca ec ncn ones 50c 

This is available from The Ameri- 

can Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington 6, D.C. 


Used Books and Magazines 


Books of all kinds, single and sets 
Prices the Very Lowest 


Jaffe’s Book and Music 


Exchange 


Phone M5797 


225 - 8th Ave. East CALGARY 


CAREFUL PLANNING 


is needed to meet rising costs. 
robe to see where you can save. 


Please check your ward- 
Dyeing will restore 


many faded garments to usefulness. 


M.7926 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 


PLANT: 902 Fourth Avenue, West, Calgary, Alberta 
BRANCHES: 234 - 12th Avenue West; 613 Centre Street 
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LETTERS 


REPLY TO DR. H. E. SMITH 
To the Editor: 

In my criticism of the procedure 
of the Board of Reference, I pur- 
posely confined my remarks to what 
took place in the Edmonton Court 
House, not having attended the ses- 
sions in Calgary. 

Dr. Smith’s comparison of the 
Calgary and Edmonton proceedings, 
and his remarks with respect to the 
Trustees who appeared in Edmonton, 
carry very little weight because Dr. 
Smith knows little of what took place 
in Edmonton, except from hearsay. 

The Official Trustee in Calgary, 
who as the doctor says “seemed to 
be enjoying the show,” was a Super- 
intendent of Schools, a graduate of 
the Faculty of Education, and one 
who knows what is best in education 
for pupils under his charge. The 
fact that his aetion in dismissing 
the principal was upheld by the Board 
of Reference would perhaps account 
for the happy look on his face. 

With respect to the Camrose case, 
I would remind Dr. Smith that his 
statement that the Board of Trus- 
tees subjected their teacher ‘“‘to the 
humiliation and indignity of a pub- 
lic hearing” is incorrect. The shoe 
was on the other foot. The teacher, 
advised by the A.T.A. Executive, 
subjected the Trustees, as well as 
herself, to this ordeal. Further- 
more, the above expression used by 
the doctor in his description of the 
proceedings is just about correct, 
and a direct contradiction to the 
“peaceful, tranquil and almost be- 
nign” atmosphere which he _ uses 
elsewhere. 

I must also remind Dr. Smith 
that the Camrose Divisional Board 
acted on the advice of their Superin- 


tendent of Schools, a highly educated 
gentleman of long experience, and 
one who is very highly rated both 
by the Department of Education and 
the Faculty of Education. Boards 
of Trustees, in their relationship 
and dealings with the teachers, are 
guided solely by the Superintendents, 
who are employees of the Depart- 
ment of Education and experts in 
their particular sphere. When a 
Board of Reference overrides the de- 
cision of a Superintendent of Schools, 
the whole situation thus created be- 
comes ridiculous in the extreme. 

“The Alberta School Trustees’ 
are not asking that the Board of 
Reference be _ abolished. Many 
teachers and trustees are doubtful 
of its usefulness, now that the Prov- 
ince is administered by the large 
units, each with a qualified Superin- 
tendent of Schools in charge, whose 
duty it is to place teachers. 

All that is requested is that the 
Board be revamped and the proceed- 
ings be made less formal. The Al- 
berta School Trustees’ Association 
believes the teachers as a body would 
support this action, if given the op- 
portunity. 

Yours sincerely, 

\A. G. ANDREWS, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The statement that 
“the Boards of Trustees, in their relation- 
ships and dealings with the teacher, are 
guided solely by the Superintendents” is 
not correct. While generally the practice, 
there have been cases where the Board 
has either ignored or neglected to seek 
the advice of the Superintendent, or has 
accepted the recommendations of one of 
the Trustees, or has accepted the advice 
of the secretary. Regardless of whose 
opinion, if any, is sought, the Board is re- 
sponsible, and the A.T.A. believes that 
not only dismissals, but transfers, should 
be subject to appeal, and that at the ap- 
peal the witnesses should be under oath 
and subject to cross-examination. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
1326-16th St. N.W., 
Calgary, Alberta. 
To the Editor: 

Mr. Doucette is to be congratulated 
on his able analysis and defense of 
Progressive Education which ap- 
peared in the December number of 
this magazine. 

It might -be questioned, however, 
if experimentalism is an adequate 
foundation in philosophy for the edu- 
cation of children. Experiment is the 
method of science. But education is 
not science. Education is philosophy. 

Barring considerations of health, 
science is out on the fringe of life. 
The core of both education and life 
is philosophy. 

I exclude health from the above 
statement for the reason that we 
stand in an entirely different rela- 
tion to our own bodies from what we 
do to other material bodies. 

Progressivism puts great stress on 
method. But method is not the im- 
portant thing in education. There is 
good teaching, by any method. And 
note that the goodness belongs to the 
teaching, not the method. The reason 
is that method is a physical process 
and teaching is a spiritual process. 

Many of the methods of the Pro- 
gressives are more in line with the 
temper of modern life than the older 
methods. This makes them desirable. 
But they are not essential to good 
teaching. 

One of the most ghastly things that 


were done in Alberta where Proges- 
sivism was introduced was the pre- 
scription that all elementary teach- 
ers, regardless of training, experi- 
ence, temperament, school setup, or 
anything else, were required, on pain 
of dire consequences, to use the same 
instructional methods and techniques. 
The pupils were set free. The teach- 
ers were put in chains. 

What is really important in edu- 
cation are the aims and objectives. 
Since these are basically the same as 
the aims and objectives of the good 
life they are for the most part not 
matters of science at all. You can- 
not determine by experiment if so- 
cialism is better than communism, if 
this book is better than that, this pic- 
ture than that, this music than that. 
We do not deal here with laws to be 
discovered but with values to be felt. 

Progressive writers do emphasize 
aims and objectives but do not state 
them clearly. Progressivism abhors 
clarity. 

Mr. Doucette says that the test 
of good music is in the hearing of 
it. If by this he means to say that 


value in music is determined ez- 
perientially rather than (let us 
say) rationally or intuitively, he 


has a point, however debatable the 
point may be. But even so experi- 
ence is not experiment. 

Again take the “simple’’ experience 
of “taking turns” referred to by Mr. 
Doucette. This is perhaps not quite 
so simple as it sounds. We refused 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


314 - 8th Ave. West 


Calgary, Alberta 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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quite firmly to “take turns” with 
Japan in the hegemony of the Pa- 
cific, and with Germany in the 
hegemony of Europe. Whether we 
should take turns or not depends en- 
tirely on what at. It is not clear that 
experimentalism can come to grips 
with them. 

In its purity and essence Progres- 
sivism is materialistic through and 
through. Now most of the young 
people who proceed to the Faculty of 
Education to train for teaching are 
realists in philosophy, not material- 
ists. That is to say they believe that 
such things as goodness and sadness 
and honesty and uprightness are 
very real things indeed, just as real, 
perhaps, as scientific laws and motor 
ears. In fact some of them are so 
delightfully naive (bless their hearts) 
as to regard things like these as being 
the most real things in the world, 
even though they are not material 
things. Until our training schools 
take it in hand to point out to these 
young people the error in their 
thinking and convert them to the true 
materialistic faith it may reasonably 
be questioned if Progressivism has 
ever been officially recognized in Al- 
berta as an educational philosophy. 


Cc. SANSOM. 


EXCERPT FROM NOVEMBER 1947 
C.T.F. NEWSLETTER 


The Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce at their convention held in 
Cuebec during the month of Septem- 
ber, asked their 450 affiliated cham- 
bers and boards of trade across the 
country to organize education com- 
mittees to cooperate with the 


teachers in improving education. The - 


policy statement added: “Educators’ 
salaries should be increased to the 
point where men and women of the 
highest levels, personally and academi- 
cally, would be attracted to and would 
remain in the teaching profession.” 


$6 


CONGRATULATIONS 





A. FRED DEVERELL, B.A., B.Ed. 


Mr. Deverell has recently been 
appointed as Superintendent of 
Schools by the Department of Edu- 
cation, and has already taken up his 
new post at Rocky Mountain House. 

Mr. Deverell taught in _ rural 
schools for two years after normal- 
ling at Camrose. He was then a mem- 
ber of the Edmonton Normal Prac- 
tice School staff for seven years be- 
fore joining the armed forces. 

Mr. Deverell secured his B.A. de- 
gree from the University of Alberta 
in 1939, and his B.Ed. in 1946. In 
1946 and 1947, he studied at Stan- 
ford University, California, under 
the guidance of Dr. H. B. McDaniel, 
and he has completed course require- 
ments for the degree of Dr. of Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Deverell’s military service was 
in the Personnel Branch of the army. 
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STUDY OF COMMON ERRORS ON 





THE GRADE XII ANSWER PAPERS 


June, 1947 Departmental Examinations 


OLLOWING the plan instituted in 
1946 for a study of the common 
errors appearing in the candidates’ 
answer papers in the Grade XII De- 
partmental Examinations as_ re- 
quested by the A.T.A., the marking 
groups were again asked this year to 
prepare reports along this line. 
The reports presented below were 
prepared by the chairmen of the 
various groups and have been ap- 
proved by the High School and Uni- 
versity Matriculation Examinations 
Board. No reports on common errors 
were submitted in the case of Chem- 
istry 2 and French 3. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) R. V. CLARK 
(A.T.A. Representative, Exami- 
nation Board) 


BIOLOGY 2 


The following suggestions are of- 
fered to teachers: 

1. That the understanding of draw- 
ing be clear enough to enable a 
student to make and label cor- 
rectly a diagram or simple draw- 
ing. 

2. That all essential experiments be 
so conducted that the student may 
be clear as to the observation and 
conclusion. At present there is 
much confusion in this matter. 
This may be due to insufficient 
equipment in some schools. Per- 
haps there could be a clarifying 
of this situation in smaller schools. 

8. That more attention be given to 
correct definition and especially to 
exact distinction between similar 
terms, e.g. Seed - Spore. 

4. That more attention be given to 
correct spelling. The symbolic 
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system is too vague, even the 
checkers don’t know when a word 
may be accepted as an error in 
spelling or a wrong term. 
5. Some preparation for writing the 
examination be given: 
(1) Reading the Question — 
especially noticeable in the 
. essay. 
(2) Careful revision. 


LATIN 3 


WITH almost all the candidates, a 
general weakness was observed as 
follows: 

(1) Poor English composition and 
grammar in translating authors 
and sight. 

(2) Failure to recognize and dis- 
tinguish between active and 
passive forms. 

(3) Inexact uses of Latin tenses, 
both in indicative and subjunc- 
tive forms, 

(4) Lack of knowledge of even the 
bare background of selections 
from authors. 

(5) Wrong uses of cases, particu- 
larly where prepositions are in- 
volved, as in, place where, place 
from, place to, etc. 


ENGLISH 3—LANGUAGE 


A. Common Errors of Students 

1. Marked deficiency shown in vo- 
cabulary training. More empha- 
sis and practical work should be 
done on the dictionary. 

2. In the matter of prefixes and suf- 
fixes, the former are fairly well 
done but very few know the lat- 
ter. 

3. Pronunciation—not only picking 
out a wrongly pronounced word 
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put also marking the stresses cor- 
rectly —showed a marked de- 
ficiency. 

4. Phrasal, clausal and _ sentence 
structure in general require at- 
tention. A large number of stu- 
dents cannot recognize simple, 
compound, etc., sentences. 

5. Spelling and puncutation, parti- 
cularly the use of the comma, 
show evidence of carelessness. 

6. Failure to read questions care- 
fully, particularly directions con- 
cerning the paragraph, was evi- 
dent in many cases. 

7. The general impression was the 
English on the essay was more 
“stilted” in style than the para- 
graph. The student gave the im- 
pression of “straining” to write 
a good essay. 

8. It is suggested that numbers, in- 
stead of letters be used wherever 
possible. There is sometimes a 
great deal of confusion among 
‘a’, ‘cS ‘e’, 


GRADE XII—LITERATURE 
SECTION I— 


Reading Comprehension 
Students revealed no particular 
weakness in this section. Sources 
of selections particularly good in 
range, viz. “Popular Mechanics” to 
Shakespeare. 
SECTION II—Modern Drama 
Answers revealed a lack of 
knowledge of stage direction. The 
amount of teaching has apparently 
been insufficient to permit candi- 
dates to handle this modern play. 
Candidates have a tendency to 
be too superficial in character 
analysis. 
SECTION IlI—Shakespeare 
Candidates had great difficulty 
in reading this passage. Punctua- 
tion and vocabulary seemed the 
greatest stumbling blocks. 
SECTION V 
In the question on the sonnets, 
candidates wrote on the content 
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rather than on the form of. the 
sonnet. 

They did poorly in selecting the 
illogical stanza (Q. 36). 

SECTION VI 

The finer distinctions are not 
particularly well taught. For 
example, the one concerning the 
“mug” was considered by many 
students to be an essay, basing 
their judgments upon the require- 
ments of an essay as outlined by 
Van Doren. 


GRADE XII—LITERATURE 


Analysis of Candidates’ Performance 
Comparative percentage scores on 

the six sections. (Based on 108 

papers—3 consecutive days.) 


Possible 
Score 
I. Reading Comprehension 
17% of 50 
II. Modern Drama 
42% of 75 
III. Shakespearean Drama 
36% of 75 
IV. General Questions 
47% of 50 
V. Poetry 26% of 125 
VI. Essays 29% of 75 





Average for paper 
39% of 450 


| PHYSICS 2 


1. Some students suffer from lack 
of instruction in the mechanics 
of answering questions: 

(a) Many leave blanks on the 
“Circle and Cross” questions. 
This puts them at a disad- 
vantage. 

(b) Many did not notice the in- 
formation on page 1 and 
thereby lost marks on Ques- 
tion 35. The group approves 
the idea of placing such in- 
formation on page 1. 

2. Question 17 on names of scien- 
tists was very poorly done. Evi- 
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dently this is a neglected part of 
the course. 

8. It appears that the experimental 
work is not as well understood as 
the theoretical. From 100 papers 
taken at random, the following 
information with regard to Ques- 
tion 34 was obtained: 

Possible mark on 
at gel a a 10 
I a a teh cacancons 4.86 

(a) No. of students who 
described the experi- 
ment outlined in the 

UNE esciicorncgs=o<ccmanaeal’ 52 

(b) No. of students who 
confused the experi- 
ment with others in 
THIS  COUING 4 ceceanreacesesesse 27 

(c) No. of students un- 
able to give a reason- 


able answer ............---- 21 
Average mark of students 

70 108 ¢ ota 7.9 
Average mark of students 

an group (b). -cccc2lew 2.1 
Average mark of students 

mm greme (6) . ....--a acs 0.9 


Average mark of students 
in groups (b) and (c) 
WU ooo cecec cee 1.6 
Or this may be summarized into 
the statement that 52% of the stu- 
dents know the experiment and av- 
eraged 7.9 marks, while 48% did not 
know it and averaged 1.6 marks. 


TRIGONOMETRY AND 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 


Answers to the Trigonometry and 
Analytical Geometry questions 
showed a general weakness in the 
following: 

1. Rounding off answers. 

2. Sketching neat graphs, and 

labelling axes and scales. 
38. Definition of radian, and use of 
radian measure. 

4, Knowledge and use of Trigo- 

nometrie functions of common 
angles, 30°, 60°, 45°; and how 
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to obtain these from right tri- 

angles without tables. 

Proving identities. 

6. Meaning of principal angle. 

Distinguishing between a func- 

tion or expression, and an equa- 

tion. 

8. Inability to use mathematical 
tables, particularly tables of 
squares and square roots. 

9. Failure to check even simple 
computations, e.g. in dividing 
by 2. 

10. Understanding equations of pa- 
rabola and ellipse, or finding the 
equation from the graph. 

11. Finding the equation of the 
locus of a point. 

There seemed ‘to be considerable 
weakness in fundamental processes 
of arithmetic, geometry and algebra. 
Students often resorted to time- 
consuming work in arithmetic where 
mathematical tables should have 
served, e.g. in multiplication of num- 
bers, and in finding square roots. 
More definite instruction and prac- 
tice in the use of tables would ap- 
parently be profitable. Practice in 
checking computations would be de- 
sirable. 

Candidates frequently fail to read 
a problem carefully enough, and con- 
sequently misinterpret the question, 
or fail to follow directions, particu- 
larly in rounding off answers. More 
practice in properly rounding off 
answers seems advisable. 

Some questions involved the use 
of Algebra, and it would seem that 
there is a definite need for instruc- 
tion in Algebraic processes at these 
points, e.g. solution of a quadratic 
equation either by factoring or by 
formula. 

In completing the square of the 
expression 38x? + 6x + 5 candidates 
usually produced an equation. Care- 
ful consideration should be given to 
understanding the processes that may 
be applied to an expression as dis- 
tinct from an equation. 


= 


= 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


“World Affairs” : 


CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


Now in its 13th year and 


still only a dollar a year 5. 


with special club rates for 
5 or more. 


—f-—_ 


Also the MANUAL 7. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT 
SECOND —_—"— 
THIRD _"— 
FOURTH _"— 


EACH containing a chron- 8. 


ology of outstanding 
events of the year and 
the more important ag- 


reements, lists of leaders 9. 


in All countries, etc., 
ete. 


—f— 


Also 
EVERYMAN’S GUIDE TO 


CANADA’S PARLIAMENT, 10. 


50c 


Special price for quantities 11. 


—f— 


WORLD AFFAIRS .,. 


PRESS LIMITED 


224 BLOOR ST. W. TORONTO 
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ALGEBRA 2 


Graphical work, particularly in 
the graphical solution of equa- 
tions requires more emphasis on 
neatness and accuracy. (25) (3) 
Plotting points was generally 
very poorly done. (5) 
Students have not mastered the 


‘art of solving very simple equa- 


tions. (6) 
In problems involving limits the 
students do not recognize ade- 
quately the necessity for proper 
reduction prior to substitution. 
(8) 

The use of the constant in the 
general differential solution 
needs further emphasis. (14) 
The concept of rounding off 
decimals is poorly handled. 
(17) 

A tendency to dispense with 
statements of procedure in the 
differential was indicated. The 


d 
statement =” was too often 


omitted. (29) 
Students persist in changing the 
signs of a function before dif- 
ferentiating. This practice should 
be discouraged. (33) 
The problem in annuities sup- 
ports the contention that more 
time is required and enriched 
material should be provided if 
adéquate concepts are to be in- 
stilled in Grade XII students. 
(35) 

More time should be spent on 
the approximation. (l1—x) — 
1 — nx. (37) 
(a) Students should be taught 
to find a line of best fit by the 
selection of new points on the 
line, and not by mere reference 
to the original table. 

Areas and volumes continue to 
be poorly handled. A marked 
weakness in establishing the 
range was the chief reason for 
very poor results on this prob- 
lem. 
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AN ALBERTAN RETURNS 


By ISABEL G. RINGWOOD 


AIL, Friends and Fellow-teach- 
ers! 

I have come back from wandering 
in the wilderness—that is, I have re- 
turned from the land of the setting 
sun; from the balmy slopes of the 
Pacific. 

Four years ago I said good-bye to 
the schoolroom, and moved to the 
Burnaby district, midway between 
Vancouver and New Westminster. 

People are always asking me why 
I came back. In order to answer that, 
I must first explain my reasons for 
going to British Columbia. The great 
inducement was, of course, the cli- 
mate, that wonderful Province where 
there was no frost—at least, not 
much. No snow—well, hardly any; 
where you kept your house warm and 
cosy with the merest suggestion of a 
fire. 

Then the gardening: many people, 
I among them, have had the idea that 
out there all one need do is “tickle 
the earth with a straw and forth 
laughs a yellow harvest.’’ More about 
that later! 

The scenery—how marvellous to 
feast one’s eyes on those snow-capped 
mountains, purple in the distance. 
The sea, the blue, blue sea, the sandy 
beaches. No matter that you lived 
miles away from them; they were 
always there to be reached by tram, 
bus, or a friend’s car. The boat trips: 
Wig-wam Inn, Newcastle Island, Sea 
Schelt, the Gulf Islands. 

Well, there’s a measure of truth in 
all this. No doubt British Columbia 
is a tourists’ heaven; but let’s look 
at it from the viewpoint of the per- 
manent resident. 

First, the climate. It is true that 
we never get 40° below; and that we 
never get much snow, but what we 
do get is the very worst, meanest snow 
in the world—not the good, straight- 
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forward, hard-frozen, powdery, Al- 
berta variety, just a soft, slushy mass 
through which our feet sink unsus- 
pectingly into several inches of 
water. 


HEN the fog. When that ghastly, 
ghostly, greenish-gray blanket 
pressed against my windows, when I 
stood at my front door and couldn’t 
see the street lamp across the road, I 
thought of Whittier’s poem “Snow- 
Bound?” 

“And when the second morn- 

ing broke, 

We looked upon a world un- 

known, 

On nothing we could call our 

own.” 

I wondered if that were worse than 
looking upon no world at all. There’s 
something weird and terrifying about 
being fogbound. I’m speaking now 
about honest-to-goodness fog that 
really gets down to business—none 
of the “Scotch mist” stuff. 


NOUGH for that, but before I 

leave the subject it’s only fair to 
remark that, when the fog does 
eventually lift, and before it settles 
down again, the mountains are still 
there, as grand and inspiring as ever, 
the grass is just as green, and it is 
true that there is scarcely a time in 
all the year when you cannot pick a 
posy in your garden; and speaking of 
gardens. ... 

I should like to correct the idea 
prairie folk have about the ease of 
gardening in B.C. In the first place, 
no poorer soil ever looked up to the 
sky. The constant rains wash away 
every trace of the minerals so neces- 
sary to plant life. The vegetables 
grown in B.C. soil, “as is,” have little 
flavor; if you ate a carrot with your 
eyes shut, you could scarcely tell it 
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from a turnip. It’s said that we hear, 
smell, taste, etc., with our eyes, and 
it is certainly true in the case of 
B.C. vegetables. 

Every flower, every vegetable, 
every bit of fruit is hard won—the 
result of strenuous effort. Old Omar 
wrote, 

“They say that never blows the 
rose so red 
As where some buried Caesar 
bled, 
And every hyacinth the garden 
wears 
Dropped in her lap from some 
once lovely head.” 


ACHIEVED my garden successes 

in no such romantic or tragic 
manner. They were the result of such 
prosaic things as bone-meal, vigoro, 
“Upland Special,” all of which I 
bought by the hundred-pound sack. 

All this, however, is only half the 
picture. Was it Robbie Burns who 
said, “Ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain 
drap o’ dew.”’ Every plant in my gar- 
den had its own particular pest, and 
hardly any two of them succumbed 
to the same treatment. What was one 
insect’s poison seemed to be another’s 
meat. Have any of you made the ac- 
quaintance of thrip? This is a lively, 
little flying insect whose white wings 
never grow weary, but carry it cheer- 
ily to every rose in the garden. 
Flowers of sulphur, Bordeau Mix- 
ture, and many other things had no 
effect on it, other than to cause it 
to increase in numbers and prowess. 
I finally discovered that the way to 
settle its hash was to apply heavy 
doses of Black-leaf Forty by means 
of a spray-gun and a considerable ex- 
penditure of elbow grease. 

In my garden was a huge, wide- 
spreading pear tree. The first year it 
yielded only fifteen pears. After be- 
ing pruned, sprayed and fed at quite 
an expense, we harvested three hun- 
dred pounds of fruit. Since experi- 
encing the difficulties of production, 
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I have a far greater respect for fruits 
I used to take for granted. Now they 
all suggest something which means 
work: apples, a fight with coddling 
moths, peaches mean leaf-curl, pears, 
pear-blight, apricots, brown rot. And 
so it goes. Gardening has its pleas- 
ures, but don’t delude yourselves into 
thinking it isn’t a fight every inch of 
the way. Every garden is really a 
battle ground; if you don’t take 
sides, vigorously, with the plants, the 
pests will win out. 


N the years when I rose at six- 
thirty in the morning and took 
the road to school at eight, I used to 
think, longingly, of the good time 
coming when I should have nothing 
to do but work in my garden. When 
that time came, and I rose at six to 
set about the business of spraying, 
weeding, etc., I recalled nostalgically, 
the school-room full of eager-faced 
youngsters to whom you could, at 
least, talk, and who weren’t quite 
such a strain on your good right arm. 
You’ve heard of the man who stood 
on the deck of a ship leaving England 
and said to the crowd on the pier, “If 
there’s any man, woman or child here 
that I haven’t tipped, let them speak 
now or forever after hold their 
peace.” Well, when I left my Burnaby 
garden, I said to myself, “If there’s 
any insect, blight, or pest that I 
haven’t\sprayed, I gladly bequeath 
the task to the new owner.” 

I’ve been painting a grim picture, 
but the worst is yet to come, namely, 
the fuel situation. The idea that you 
can keep warm with only a suggestion 
of heat soon fades away. The houses 
are not built to withstand severe cold; 
they are mere shells from which heat 
is escaping all the time. In that damp 
climate you need heat—real heat— 
which can be achieved only by burn- 
ing plenty of fuel. During my years 
in B.C., I had two houses. In each of 
them I started with sawdust in the 
furnace, but I found this expensive, 
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dirty, hard to get, and difficult to 
deal with, and in each case, there- 
fore, I had the furnace converted to 
wood and coal. Every month during 
the winter I burned a ton of coal at 
$14.50 per ton and wood costing 
from $7.50 to $10.50. This, with gas 
in the kitchen, ran into more money 
than I ever spent in Alberta for fuel. 


SHES and garbage were collected 
once a week (at least they were 
supposed to be collected that often), 
and were paid for at the rate of ten 
cents per can. Sometimes, however, 
the men didn’t get around for three 
weeks. By that time every can, wash- 
tub, etc., about the place was full, 
so the march of dimes was something. 


On cold mornings when I went 
down to build fires, shovel coal and 
empty ashes, I thought longingly of 
our wonderful natural gas in Alberta. 
I used to parody Kipling’s poem “The 
Native Born’: 

“They change their skies above 

them 

But not their hearts, that roam. 

We learned from our wistful 

mothers 

To call Old England home.” 


My version ran like this: 

They change their skies above them 

But not their hearts that roam, 

They learned from gas in the 

furnace 

To call Alberta home. 

And so—I came home. My coming 
was not entirely for material reasons. 
After all, there are no friends like 
our old friends. There is a warmth of 
the spirit no less essential to us than 
warmth of the body. There’s a feel- 
ing of security about being among 
old associates, where you can dial a 
number and hear a friendly voice at 
the other end. I’ve been accused of 
quoting too much, but why not, when 
someone else has said a thing better 
than you can say it yourself? And so: 

“Now much have I found to be 

glad of, 
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Empress and 


Carlton Hotels 


Calgary’s Two Popular 
Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 


Telephone in Every Room 


Reservations: 


M1141 — M4651 





SPELLING 
Try the following on your 14-year- 
olds—or yourself!: remuneration, 
victuals, catarrh, integrity, censure, 
subtle, vaudeville, ukelele, bilious, 
ecstasy, granary, paraphernalia, hy- 
brid, corollary, auricle, pugnacity, 
awry, diocese, quay, colossal, tute- 
lage, idiosyncrasy, fuchsia, corrobo- 
ration, rhinocerous, dysentery, desic- 
cate, scintillate, proselyting, belli- 

cose, knave, sarsaparilla. 


Much have I sorrowed for, 

But naught is better to hear 

Than foot of a friend at the door; 

And naught is better to feel 

Than totich of a sister hand 

That says, ‘What are words 
between us 

I know and may understand’! 


O any of you who may be con- 
templating a move to the coast 
when you retire, may I offer a word 
of advice—Don’t burn your bridges. 
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VOU iad a past in 
P 


You wanted “hints on health . . . looks . . . groom- 


You SEE, hundreds of teachers wrote 


us... deploring the lack of material on 
menstruation for teen-agers, 80 we studied 
our requests and prepared a brand new 
odie sparkling sequel to “As One 
on To Another” called “Very Personally 
ours”. 


ing”. “Very Personally Yours’’ points out the impor- 
tance of proper posture, exercise, right food, personal 
daintiness, etc. 

You asked for “‘plenty of pictures’. The text of 
**Very Personally Yours”’ is illustrated liberally with 
appealing pictures that show the right and wrong 





posture, exercise, mental attitude. (And you'll be 
especially pleased with the clear, physiological draw- 
ings.) 

Order free booklets now—enough so each girl you 
teach may have a copy to keep. Just mail the coupon 
below. 


Also Free Teacher’s Manual and Chart 


\ “This is Why’ — newly revised manual 
gives you a quick, authoritative review 
of menstrual physiology — provides 
answers to questions girls ask. 


“Menstrual Physiology’ — full - color 
chart, 22 by 25 inches, illustrstes the 
menstrual process in easy - to under- 
stand, simple drawings. 


















Mail to Canadian Cellucotton Products Co. Ltd., Dept. AT148 
431 Victoria Avenue, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 


Please send me with the compliments of Kotex: 
.copies of the new booklet “Very Personally Yours” to distribute to my girls. 
one copy of the instruction manual, ‘‘This is Why”’. 
copies of the bright booklet, “As One Girl To Another” to distribute to my girls. 
one full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart for classroom use. 
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The following contributions to the 
fund for sending food parcels to 
Britain have been received to date: 


Lac La Biche Local .......... $100 
Ponoka Local ....................-. 100 
Sullivan Lake Local ............ 150 
Two Hills Local ..............-.-. 100 
Peace River Local .............. 90 
Brownfield-Bulwark Sub- 

I a taal 10 
Mis. MM. Bagi y onnc.----<--0<0)---- 5 
Mrs. Helen Westbrook ........ 10 
Miss Eva Howard ..........---.-- 10 
Wm. Lehmann .................... 5 
Wainwright Local .............. 30 
Miss Mary I. Crawford ........ 10 
Fairview Loca) ........................ 50 
A oe! a 5 
Mrs. Olive Simmons .............. 25 
Manvilie-Minburn Sub- 

a 10 
Miss Ruth Freebury ............ 10 
I TIN pcccncssosiecirnser 20 
Neutral Hills Local .............. 50 
Miss Edna Sutherland .......... 10 


Miss Florence MacDonald...... 10 
West Jasper Place Teachers 20 


Lacombe Sub-local .................. 10 
Wetaskiwin Local .................. 50 
Grande Prairie Local ............ 90 


The Common School 


The common school is the greatest 
discovery ever made by man. In two 
grand, characteristic attributes, it is 
supereminent over all others; first, 
in its universality—for it is capaci- 
ous enough to receive and cherish in 
its parental bosom every child that 
comes into the world; and second, in 
the timeliness of the aid it proffers— 
its early, seasonable supplies of coun- 
sel and guidance making security 
antedate danger. Other social organ- 
izations are curative and remedial; 
this is a preventive and an antidote; 
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PARCELS TO BRITAIN FUND 


Edgerton Sub-local ................ 20 
Edmonton Elementary 

GRR itctsnses cutee cieias 200 
Bow Valley Local .................... 10,20 
Spirit River Local .................. 40 
Ts OE. siissaticcnbeceeercccnage 50 
Coronation Sub-local .............. 10 
Turner Valley Local .............. 19 
McLennan - Girouxville Sub- 

INS aise cedhceeeintetepaceb=— ae 10 
Thorhild Sub-local ................ 15 
Macleod Local ...................--- 60 
Vegreville Local .................. 30 
Redwater-Opal Sub-local...... 5 
Foothills Local .....................- 50 
Calgary Teachers’ Community 

CRS cdi Fi tint Seb stae 250 
CERO |S cidisininsstipiionnet 50 
Drumheller Local ................ 50 
Mrs. Gladys Mills .-............... 10 
Edmonton Intermediate 

NO ail eeecstenoscten nce 100 
Taber Teachers ...................- 30 
Grande Prairie Local .......... 20 
Lethbridge City Local ........ 65 
Coalhurst-Nobleford 

RR iss des diveesoncech 25 
Grande Prairie School 

EE Rin ciedda tetas nls 16.50 
Wat... OO x esac ncnpbscssmnntia 10 


they’ come to heal diseases and 
wounds; this, to make the physical 
and moral frame invulnerable to 
them. Let the common school be ex- 
panded to its capabilities, let it be 
worked with the efficiency of which 
it is susceptible, and nine-tenths of 
the crimes in the penal code would 
become obsolete; the longer catalog 
of human ills would be abridged; 
property, life and character held by 
a stronger tenure; all rational hopes 
respecting the future brightened.— 
Horace Mann. 
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CANADIAN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
CONCERNED ABOUT PRESENT 

PLIGHT OF EDUCATION 


At a recent convention of the 
above organization held in Quebec 
a formal appeal was approved urg- 
ing the chamber’s member bodies to 
press for improved salary scales for 
teachers and generally calling on 
business men to take a more active 
interest in educational affairs. This 
was the first official and definite 
declaration by the chamber on the 
problems of education, and was re- 
garded as highly significant by dele- 
gates who have been canvassing the 
matter and urging such action for 
several years. 

Delegates unanimously approved 
affirmation by the chamber of the 
view that “public expenditure for 
education is an essential investment 
by the taxpayers of Canada,” and 
that business “should take a more 
direct and active interest in the 
policies and administration of our 
educational system.” Affiliated 
chambers and boards of trade across 
the country, numbering more than 
450, are asked to form education 
committees to foster understanding 
of each other’s problems between 
business and the teaching profession. 
The policy statement added: “Edu- 
cators’ salaries should be increased 
to the point where men and women 
of the highest qualifications, person- 
ally and academically, would be at- 
tracted to and would remain in the 
teaching profession. The Canadian 


chamber urges its member boards 
and chambers to approach their pro- 
vincial governments and local au- 


MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL 
OCCASIONS 
All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instru- 
ments and Music 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 
130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 
(3 doors East Bank of Montreal) 




















RE COUNCILLORS 


By-law 19: The Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting shall be composed 
of the Executive Council and 
duly accredited delegates of the 
Local associations in good 
standing. Delegates to the 
meeting shall be members of 
Local associations in good 
standing on the basis of one 
councillor for every 50 mem- 
bers or fraction thereof; pro- 
vided that no Local shall have 
less than two Councillors. 
























thorities with a view to seeing that 
early, definite actions are taken to 
improve the salary scale of our 
teachers.” 


WHAT’S IN A GOOD LUNCH? 
(Continued from page 20) 


be neglected—they are all important. 

Back to our original question— 
‘“‘What’s in a good lunch?” Figura- 
tively speaking, the answer is—a slice 
from Canada’s Food Rules, spread 
generously with appetite-appeal, and 
served with good chair! 


“The Taxpayers were considering 
an increase in the teachers’ salaries 
which would entail an increase in the 
mill rate. The spokesman of the bal- 
ance-of-power group expressed the 
feeling of the group as follows, ‘Well,’ 
he drawled, ‘everybody is in sympa- 
thy with it, but none of us are in 
favor of it’.” 

T. Aken, 
The Manitoba Teacher. 


























Where visiting teachers DINE and 
meet their friends. 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 
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ASHMONT 

The members of the Ashmont Sub- 
local met on the afternoon of De- 
cember 12th at an Institute, with In- 
spector Racette, Mr. Aldridge and 
Mr. Oviatt. Mr. Aldridge explained 
the value of a Guidance Program in 
schools. He also outlined the new 
pupil-record scheme which Alberta 
will follow in the future. Mr. Oviatt 
explained the revised Elementary 
Program of Studies, and gave many 
helpful suggestions. Lunch was 
served by the High School girls. 


BEAVERLODGE-HALCOURT 


The second meeting of the Beaver 
lodge-Halcourt Sub-local was held 
November 12 at 8 p.m. at the home 
of Miss L. Miller in Beaverlodge. The 
meeting discussed the pension scheme 
the Civil Servants now have. We are 
opposed to the thirty years age com- 
mencement. With respect to curri- 
culum revision, we are forming reso- 
lutions to the effect that more stress 
be placed on formal grammar les- 
sons and that spelling take a more 
important place on our timetable. We 
would like standardized tests for the 
different grade levels. 





The third meeting was held at 
Mrs. Perry’s in Beaverlodge on De- 
cember 1. The members of the Nego- 
tiating Committee tried to get some- 
thing definite to work on this year. 
We feel the need of a substantial 
raise. The discussion of the possi- 
bilities of having the convention of 
1948 in Beaverlodge was tabled. The 
teachers of this meeting are wonder- 
ing when the improved pension 
scheme is to come into effect. Mrs. 
Perry served lunch. 


BEISEKER 


The November meeting of the 
Bieseker Sub-local was held on No- 
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NEWS from Our Locals 


vember 13 in the Beiseker School. 
This meeting was made interesting 
with a talk by our Supervisor, Mr. 
M. MacLeod, who spoke on ‘‘Remedi- 
al Reading.” Due to inclement 
weather few teachers were able to be 
present. Lunch was served at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. F. Plante. 


CALGARY RURAL 


The Calgary Rural Division No. 
41 held their second meeting of the 
school term at the close of the con- 
vention November 21. A new exec- 
utive was elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, Mr. H. H. Mumby; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mr. M. V. Anderson; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. V. M. Brogan; 
Press Correspondent, Miss I. Mc- 
Ivor; Bulletin Editor, Mr. B. O. 
Schrader; For Rep. to Calgary City 
Council, Mr. H. Joynes; For Salary 
Negotiating Committee: Mr. Mumby, 
(Pres.); Mrs. V. M. Brogan (Sec.- 
Treas.) ; Mr. G. Stoal, Mr. H. Joynes, 
Miss M. B. Ross, Miss Gordon, and 
Mr. M. C. Grant. Auditing Commit- 
tee: Miss M. B. Ross and Miss M. 
O. Dyke; For Sports Committee: Mr. 
J. H. Folkhard and Mr. H. Joynes; 
District Councillors: Mr. J. F. Folk- 
ard and Mr. M. V. Anderson. Fall 
Convention Committee: Mrs. V. M. 
Brogan, and Mrs. N. T. Boos. For 
Constitution Committee: Mrs. Blair. 

It was decided to hold meetings 
only when special business arises. A 
new salary schedule was voted on. 


CALMAR 

At the last meeting of the Calmar 
Sub-local, the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 
President, Mr. V. Nyberg; Vice- 
President, Mr. Billey; Secretary- 


Treasurer, Mrs. H. T. Dixon, Calmar; 
District Councillor, Mr. E. A. West- 
lund; Press Correspondent, Mrs. D. 
Porter. 
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COLD LAKE 

The Cold Lake Sub-local held its 
second meeting of the year in the 
Cold Lake School on Nov. 29 with the 
new officers, Mrs. Clayhert, Presi- 
dent, and Miss Ada Allard, Secre- 
tary, officiating. 

Mr. S. D. Lefebvre, Principal of 
Cold Lake School, also Secretary of 
Bonnyville Local, read resolutions 
to be submitted to the A.G.M. 

Some years ago the Sub-local pur- 
chased a silent moving-picture ma- 
chine, which was generously circu- 
lated and operated by Messrs. Mi- 
laney and Stonehocker, for the bene- 
fit of schools and public, before 
commercial films had reached the out- 
posts. Owing to the recent loss of 
appeal in silent pictures, to the 
change in teaching personnel, and to 
the cost and difficulties of operation 
and transportation, it was decided 
to dispose of the machine and pur- 
chase a record-player or film-strip 
projector. The Secretary was in- 
structed to find out the value of 
the silent machine, and the amount 
of grant which would be allowed by 
Department of Education and the 
School Division. 

All the teachers with phonograph 
records belonging to this Sub-local 
are asked to check, catalogue and 
circulate same. 

There was a discussion on the 
publication of a Year Book. Samples 
will be procured, and also more in- 
formation concerning cost. 

Mrs. Lefebvre and Miss Allard 
acted as hostesses. 


DERWENT 


The regular meeting of the Der- 
went Sub-local was held in the Der- 
went High School on Dec. 6. Twelve 
teachers were present. 

The Sub-local undertook to prepare 
tests in enterprise and social studies 
for the Two Hills School Division. 
These are to be given to the pupils 
in the latter part of June. 
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The teachers were then enter- 
tained by following: 

(1) A talkie, ‘“Macbeth.” 

(2) A solo, “Bells of St. Mary’s,” 
sung by Miss Olga Noster. 


(3) An encore, “Whispering 
Hope,” by Miss. Noster. Mrs. 
Mitchell accompanied Miss Noster on 
the piano. 


(4) A recitation, ‘Wonder Thirst,” 
by Miss Elizabeth Noster. 

(5) “The Close of Day,” “The 
Coming of the Lord,’ “The Humming 
Bird,” and “Under the Greenwood 
Tree,’”’ by the Grade V and VI chorus 
group under the direction of Mr. 
Wm. Bober. The teachers adjourned 
to the home of the Principal, where 
Mrs. Chrapko served lunch. 

The next meeting will be held in 
the Louise Lake School on January 
24. The speakers will be Mr. Steve 
Shewchuk and Miss Helen Rozka. 
A panel discussion on social studies 
tests, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Mike Fedorak, will also be held. 


EGREMONT 


The November and December 
meetings of the Egremont Sub-local 
were held on November 19 and De- 
cember 14, respectively, in Egre- 
mont. 

Discussions were held regarding 
the salary schedule and the spring 
festival, The problem of an in- 
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creased income for the Local was 
also discussed and it was decided 
that the fees should be raised from 
twenty-five cents to fifty cents per 
member per month. 

The members decided that our Sub- 
local would donate $14.00 to the fund 
for Food For British Teachers. 

The January meeting has been 
cancelled, but the February meet- 
ing will be held on the second Fri- 
day, as usual. 


EVANSBURG-WILDWOOD 


The Evansburg-Wildwood Sub- 
local met at the Wildwood teacher- 
age on November 8th. The Musical 
Festival was discussed, and then 
tabled until the December meeting. 
Mr. Meade and Mr. Wells from Ed- 
son attended the meeting and led a 
discussion on Salary Schedules. Mr. 
Fawcett is to lead a discussion on 
“Guidance” at the December meet- 
ing. Mrs. Hellekson was hostess at 
lunch. The December meeting was 
to be held in the Home Economics 
room at Evansburg. 


FAUST-KINUSO 


A well-attended meeting of the 
Faust-Kinuso Sub-local was held at 
Widewater on Friday evening, De- 
cember 5. 

The new salary schedule was dis- 
cussed and the secretary was asked 
to send a letter of thanks to the 
Divisional School Board for taking 
the initiative in negotiating the im- 
proved schedule. 

It was agreed that a gift of $10.00 
should be donated from the Sub- 
local for the purchase of a 20-lb. 
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food parcel to be sent to the National 
Union of Teachers in Britain. 

Mrs. McKenzie, with the capable 
assistance of two of her pupils, 
acted as hostess: 


FOREMOST 


The regular Annual Meeting of 
the Foremost Local was held in 
Central School, Lethbridge, at the 
time of the Fall Convention, on 
Thursday, November 13, from 10 to 
12 a.m. 

In the absence of the ‘President, 
the Vice-President, E. Roy Hadling- 
ton, occupied the chair. Miss Ade- 
line Thielen was elected Secretary 
for the meeting. Thirty members 
were present. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: 

President, Roy G. Thomas, of 
Coutts; Vice-President, E. Roy 
Hadlington, of Foremost; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Doris Allen, of 
Coutts; Councillors, Ted Aoki, of 
Foremost, R. G. Thomas of Coutts. 

Mr. Hadlington and Miss Thielen 
were in charge of the bylaw voting. 


FORESTBURG 


About 20 members of the Forest- 
burg Sub-local met in the Forest- 
burg School Nov. 19 for a business 
and social meeting. Following a short 
business meeting, Mr. Birdsell showed 
two interesting films. Cards were en- 
joyed by all and lunch was served 
by members of the Forestburg staff. 





The December meeting of the 
Forestburg Sub-local was held in the 
Alliance School on Dec. 10. Seven- 
teen members were present. The 
‘Vice-President, Mr. Stewart, pre- 
sided. There was a discussion on 
amount of fees due our Sub-local. 
Resolutions for submission to the 
A.G.M. are to be drafted for dis- 
cussion at the next meeting. Mr. A. 
A. Aldridge is being invited to at- 
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tend the meeting on Jan. 21, in 
Galahad, to discuss the new cumu- 
lative records. Lunch was served at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Mallet. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


The teachers of the Grande 
Prairie Sub-local held their regular 
monthly meeting at Montrose School 
on Saturday, December 6. Mrs. H. 
C. Melsness, President, presided. 

The Committee named to prepare 
a Report Form for all enterprise 
work reported that the Form was 
sent to Mr. S. Hambly, M.A., Inspec- 
tor of Schools. 

A discussion re the possibility of 
holding the Fall Convention outside 
of Grande Prairie brought forth the 
opinion of those present. The mat- 
ter was referred to the Local Execu- 
tive. 

After the business meeting was 
adjourned, Sr. M. of St. Lucy gave 
a talk on Christmas Carols. The 
history of seven of them was given, 
each being followed by the playing 
of a record of the carol by some 
noted soloist. While lunch was 
served by the staff of the Montrose 
School, the teachers listened to the 
records of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ 
kindly loaned by C.F.G.P. 

The next meeting will take place 
at St. Joseph’s Academy on the first 
Saturday in February. 


HARDISTY-PROVOST 


The Hardisty-Provost Local held 
a Rally in Provost, Saturday, No- 
vember 22. 

Mrs. Maher, Amisk, reported on 
the Zone Meeting which was held in 
Hardisty, November 15. 

Mr. McDonald, Superintendent, 
demonstrated the new slide-film pro- 
jector, which has been purchased by 
the Division for use in Amisk, 
Hughenden, and Czar. 

Mr. Aalborg, District Representa- 
tive, was our guest speaker. 


After the meeting the teachers 
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attended a banquet, served by mem- 
bers of the Provost Sub-local. 


INNISFAIL 


The first meeting of the Innisfail 
West Sub-local was held at the home 
of Mr. Newha. New officers for the 
year were elected as follows: 

Mr. Newha, President; Mr.. W. R. 
Sloan, Vice-President; Councillor, 
Mrs. L. Westergard; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss Dell; Secretary, Mrs. 
Nelson. ; 


LAC STE. ANNE 


The Executive meeting of the Lac 
Ste. Anne Local was held at Onoway 
on Saturday, November 8, with Mr. 
Crawford as chairman. Those present 
were Messrs. Crawford, Morton, 
Burger, Schommer and Woodhouse. 
Mr. Morton gave a report of Teach- 
er Representatives at Divisional 
Board Meetings. A report on the 
organization of Sub-locals was given, 
and plans for organization meetings 
are proceeding. Messrs. Morton, 
Johnson, Burger and Crawford were 
appointed to the salary schedule 
committee to assist the convener, Mr. 
Schommer. 


LEGAL 


The reorganization meeting of the 
Legal Sub-local was held in Legal 
School in early October. Officers elec- 
ted were: President, Mr. Albert 
Shank; Vice-President, Sister M. M. 
Céte; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. 
Carriere; Councillor, Miss Jeanette 
Provost; Press Correspondent, Mr. 
Dixon Keane. It was decided that 
meetings be held on the second Tues- 
day of each month. 
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At the second meeting, also held 
in Legal School, discussion was 
mainly about ways and means of 
arousing community interest in the 
Divisional Track Meet, to be held 
next spring in Legal. To this end, 
it was decided to invite to our next 
meeting representatives from each 
school district in the Sub-local, and 
also one from the Legal Board of 
Trade. The main object will be to 
draw up preliminary plans for the 
preparation of the grounds for the 
spring Track Meet. 


MUNDARE 


A reorganization meeting of the 
Mundare Sub-local was held in. the 
Mundare School on October 17th. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. Harry Babey; Vice- 
President, Mr. Peter Yukem; Secre- 
tary, Mr. Stanley Ruzycki; Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss Mary Osypchuk; 
Auditing Committee, Mr. Wm. 
Ewacknuik; Member of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, Mr. McKee; Mem- 
ber of the Nominating Committee, 
Mr. Anton Rogalski. 

Twelve members attended the sec- 
ond meeting at the school on No- 
vember 28. Discussions were held 
on the following topics: Salary 
Schedule, Festival Work, School 
Problems, Fuel and Rental of Teach- 
erages, Motion-Picture Films for 
Sub-local meetings. An interesting 
program was planned for the next 
meeting scheduled for December 19, 
1947. 


MYRNAM 


The November meeting of the 
Myrnam Sub-local was held at the 
New Myrnam School, with Mr. W. 
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A. Taschuk, chairman of the pro- 
gram: committee, in the chair. This 
being a Friday afternoon institute 
meeting, the members of the neigh- 
boring Sub-local of Derwent were 
our guests. 

Our Superintendent of Schools, 
Mr. F. Hannochko, addressed the 
meeting. A lively discussion cen- 
tered around the teaching of skill 
subjects. Mr. Hannochko discussed 
the results of the Departmental Ex- 
aminations in grades nine and 
twelve, and the tests given to grade 
six pupils last spring. He outlined 
a proposal that each of the Sub- 
locals in the Division undertake a 
project to study, and prepare tests 
in one of the skill subjects. 

The members of the Sub-local de- 
cided to undertake the study of the 
Elementary and Intermediate Arith- 
metic. 

Mr. W. Sakowsky was elected as 
our representative of the Festival 
Committee. 

Lunch was served at Ann’s Coffee 
Shop to round off a very profitable 
and interesting. afternoon. 


OLDS 


The first meeting of the 1947-48 
session of Olds Local met in Dids- 
bury High School, Wednesday, 
December 10. The new chairman is 
Mr. De Bow, Carstairs, and the 
Secretary for the coming year, Mr. 
Ed. Stiles, Didsbury. There was a 
good representative attendance from 
all parts of the Division. The main 
topics under discussion were hockey, 
and salary schedule revision. A 
provincial schedule was considered 
desirable. 


The second meeting of the Olds 
Sub-local was held on Nov. 29 in the 
Olds School with 17 members 
present. 

It was decided that the group 
would buy the A.T.A. Handbook, 
and also that a roll call should be 
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kept of members in attendance at 
the meetings. The teachers then ad- 
journed to the primary room for the 
discussion on Division I. 

An interesting and helpful discus- 
sion was held, with the three prim- 
ary teachers of the Olds School lead- 
ing the group. Reading readiness, 
science, visual aids were some of the 
many topics discussed. It was de- 
cided to have the rural teachers take 
the discussion of Division II next 
meeting. A film was shown at the 
close of the business meeting. 

Lunch was served in the Home 
Economics room. 


PICTURE BUTTE 


The Picture Butte Sub-local held 
its meeting on Thursday, December 
4, at the Iron Springs School. Mr. 
Gue, the President, presided. 

Business concerning outside activi- 
ties and other matters of current 
interest were discussed, and after- 
wards a festive spirit was infused 
by means of games organized by Miss 
Peaching. The teachers of Iron 
Springs served lunch. 


PINCHER CREEK 


A meeting of the Pincher Creek 
Local was held on November 13 at 
the Southern Alberta Teachers’ Con- 
vention at the Central School in 
Lethbridge. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed for the current term: President, 


Mr. C. Richards; Councillors, Miss I. 
Campbell, Miss M. Kowalchuk; Press 
Correspondent, Mrs. Z. Layton; 
Salary Negotiating Committee, Mr. 
K. Brown, Mr. Iwasiuk, Miss Winde, 
Mr. Mascherin; Program Committee, 
Miss A. Leveque, Miss Rouleau, 
Mrs. B. Ankill. 

After the election, Mrs. Layton 
discussed “Red Cross in the School.” 
Miss Leveque presented “Enterprise 
and Method of Presentation in the 
Classroom.” Mr. McKay discussed 
“Enterprise Records.” 

The next meeting was to be held 
in the Pincher Creek High School 
on December 6. Mr. McKay will 
discuss ‘Arithmetic and Its Prob- 
lems.” 


RIMBEY 


The Rimbey Sub-local meeting for 
December featured a review of a 
book, ‘“‘The Secret Garden,” by Alice 
Fields, and a talk on “Enterprise 
Teaching,” by G. D. O. Carr. Mr. 
Carr thought that teaching was over- 
criticized by Superintendents and 
teachers themselves, and that much 
valuable learning was done in all 
schools. The Enterprise method of 
teaching required extensive planning 
and hard thinking on the part of 
the teacher, who could in turn cause 
her pupils to do likewise. The system 
was a part of the Progressive Edu- 
eation introduced into Alberta 


schools a decade ago and had dis- 
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tinct advantages over the old method 
of project teaching. He reviewed 
the two enterprises his class covered 
this term—How Pioneers Settled the 
New World and How We Live and 
Work in the Modern World — with 
exhibits of pupils’ work and the com- 
pleted Plan Books. It was compul- 
sory in the Division to leave such 
records on school files. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


The December meeting of the Sub- 
local was held at the home of Mrs. 
Betker on December 6th. Mr. Dev- 
erell, our new Superintendent, was 
introduced to those present. An in- 
formal discussion followed the de- 
velopment of the child under our 
present system of education com- 
pared to the child of the former 
system. It was planned to bring 
samples of students’ work in the en- 
terprise we are now working on to 
the next meeting, at which there will 
also be a discussion on teaching tech- 
niques in the enterprise. The next 
meeting will be held at Alhambra on 
January 17. 


ST. MICHAEL 


An organization meeting of the 
St. Michael Sub-local was held in 
Dilo School on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 19th. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. A. J. Petruk, 
St. Michael; Vice-President, Miss 
Sadie Batiuk, Delph; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss M. Kachur, Starr; 
District Councillor, Mr. J. W. Pucha- 
lik, St. Michael. A social committee 
consisting of Miss L. Kachur, Mr. 
Huculak, and Mr. A. Shymansky, was 
chosen to look after the entertain- 
ment at our meetings. Mr. Huculak 
was chosen representative on the 
festival committee. 

Another item under discussion was 
the increase in rent and fuel for 


teacherages. The next meeting was 
scheduled for December 17th at 
Peremysl School. A large attendance 
is expected. 


STRATHMORE 


The November meeting of the 
Strathmore Sub-local was held in the 
Orange Valley teacherage on the 
evening of November 26. 

Twelve teachers were present and 
one visitor, the Rev. Mr. Ford, a 
member of the Oratorical Contest 
Committee. 

The members of this Committee, 
Miss Saunders, Mr. J. Crellin and 
Mr. Ford, submitted many interesting 
subjects for this contest; twelve 
were selected. The date set for the 
Oratorical Contest was the second 
Thursday in May. 

Reports containing suggestions as 
to the 1948 School Fair Prize List 
submitted by teachers of Strathmore 
and Carsland Schools were adopted. 
The date set for the Fair was the 
first Friday in October. 

It was decided to collect money 
from the members in order to send 
food parcels to Britain. 

The invitation to hold the January 
meeting at Carsland was accepted. 

Lunch was served by Mrs. York. 


TOMAHAWK 


The Tomahawk Sub-local held its 
re-organization meeting on Nov. 20, 
at 2:30 p.m., in the Tomahawk High 
School. Despite a small attendance 
an interesting meeting was held. 

The following persons were 
elected as officers for the year: 
President, Mr. Burton; Councillor, 
Mr. Overbo; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Eve McCallum; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss McCallum; Vice-Presi- 
dent was to be elected at next meet- 
ing scheduled for December 13, at 
the High School. 
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TROCHU-THREE HILLS 


The second meeting of the Trochu- 
Three Hills Sub-local was held in the 
Trochu Valley School on December 
3, with Mr. E. M. Traub, President 
of the Sub-local, presiding. The busi- 
ness meeting consisted of a discus- 
sion of the Festival which is to be 
held in the spring. Before the next 
meeting, the syllabus is to be in the 
hands of the teachers. The Sub-local 
wish to support the new Civil Service 
pension scheme. A lengthy discussion 
took place. A showing of educational 
films followed. 


VEGREVILLE 


On Friday, November 28, forty 
members of’ the Vegreville Local 
gathered in Mannville to attend the 
first of this season’s three rallies. Mr. 
E. C. Miller, Superintendent, Ver- 
milion School Division, spoke on the 
guidance program as outlined by the 
Department of Education. Mr. E. W. 
White gave a brief talk on pupil- 
teacher relationship through the ages. 
After Court Whist, lunch was served 
by the ladies of the Mannville staff. 


VULCAN 


The regular meeting of the Vulcan 
Sub-local was held on Tuesday, Nov. 
25, in the office of the Vulcan High 
School. All members except one 
were present. 

After a lunch served by the Vul- 
can teachers, various discussions got 
under way. The Convention, bowl- 
ling and business were dealt with in 
turn. It was decided to invite the 
Brant teachers to our next meeting. 


WETASKIWIN 


The Wetaskiwin Sub-local, as a re- 
sult of a decision last month to in- 
vestigate the possibility of a Public 
Health Clinic for Wetaskiwin and dis- 
trict, had as its special speaker for 
its December meeting Dr. A. Somer- 


ville, Supervisor of Rural Health 
Units, Provincial Department of 
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Health, An N.F.B. film 
Health” was presented first, to give 
the meeting an idea concerning the 
organization of, and services offered 
by, a rural health unit. 

Dr. Someryille then proceeded to 
explain what future plans in the Pro- 
vincial setup his department had con- 
cerning a unit in this region. The 
geographical area, if a majority of 
the people wish a health unit, would 
extend from just North of Millet to 
almost Morningside on the South, 
and on the West from a line through 
Pigeon Lake to a line through Bit- 
tern Lake on the East. About 
eighteen thousand people would be 
included. The staff required would 
be one doctor, at least two nurses, 
a stenographer-technician, and a 
sanitary inspector. One half the 
cost is borne by the government; the 
municipalities provide the balance. 
As the present budget is about $16,- 
000.00 for a health unit, the yearly 
cost per person for the municipalities 
would not be very great. 

Seryices provided for town and 
rural people alike include among 
others: immunization, control of com- 
municable diseases, sanitation, pre- 
natal and post-natal service, child- 
welfare clinics, school service and 
necessary follow-up visitations, 
mental hygiene clinics, nutrition, 
health education, and health exami- 
nations, and advice for adults. The 
speaker emphasized the facts that the 
services are preventative, and not 
curative. The family doctor looks 
after the latter. Some districts at 
their own expense may provide dental 
service. 

The administration of these health 
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units is handled by a local board of 
health, composed of representatives 
from the participating villages, 
towns, and municipalities (usually 
two members from each of the lat- 
ter). Units are only set up when.a 
sufficient number of the people de- 
sire such an establishment. 

Guests of the teachers for the 
afternoon were: Reeve Ed. Johnson, 
of the Municipal District of Wetaski- 
win; Mr. B. C. McRae, Wetaskiwin 
School Division; Supt. L. B. Yule, 
Alderman Mrs. Newby, Wm. Gilles- 
pie, H. A. Inglis, and City Commis- 
sioner W. A. Dinwoodie; and from 
the City School Board, Messrs. H. C. 
Anderson and E. E. Lundell. These 
representatives, it is hoped, will give 
a full report to their organizations. 
Twenty-one teachers were present. 
The Chairman was R. Layton. 





Mr. A. A. Aldridge, Director of 
Guidance, Department of Education, 
recently conducted a Guidance Insti- 
tute at Wetaskiwin. The speaker 
complimented the city teachers for 
being the first to hold such an Insti- 
tute in the Province. Mr. Aldridge 
was a former student and resident of 
this city. The speaker stated that 
the purpose of the Institute was to 
help acquaint the teachers with the 
importance of dealing with the 
mental, curricular, vocational and 
personality adjustment problems of 
school pupils. Student problems 
which face the teacher may or may 
not be the result of mere classroom 
experiences. Other factors may be 
the root of the trouble. Mental 
ability, social experiences, and home 
environment all affect classroom pro- 
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gress. Certain aids used to bring 
about better adjustment include, 
among. others, specialized tests, 


counselling, and visits with parents. 

The afternoon program included: 
discussion. of case problems, the 
Kuder preference record, reference 
to specialized training for teachers, 
and display of test material and 
suitable books for study. The chair- 
man of the meeting, at which thirty 





were present, was Principal O. 
Massing. 
The Board of the Wetaskiwin 


School Division held an “open house”’ 
day for parents and ratepayers to 
inspect the Divisional Dormitory and 
the Central School at the former 
army camp. Visitors were surprised 
and pleased with the changes made, 
to convert the buildings to educa- 
tional use. At the Central School, 
four classrooms provide for Grades 
I to IX. The staff includes Mrs. M. 
M. Blundell, W. Kaasa, Miss G. 
Blanche, and Mrs. E. Hladik. Vans 
are used to bring in the majority 
of the pupils. 

The bright, cheery dining hall and 
the spotlessly clean kitchen were 
formerly the sergeants’ mess. In the 
near-by dormitory, 75 students can 
be accommodated, although at 
present only 30 are in residence. 
Most of these attend the city high 
school. Mrs. M, Jevne is matron and 
W. Kaasa is supervisor for the boys. 

During the afternoon inspection 
there was a short program followed 
by refreshments. Mr. B. C. McRae, 
Chairman, Wetaskiwin School Divi- 
sion Board, in a few remarks gave 
details regarding the establishing of 
the center and the expenses and of 
difficulties involved. Superintendent 
L. B. Yule officially welcomed the 
visitors and mentioned some of the 
plans for the future. A piano, as 
well as other equipment, is to be ob- 
tained for the recreation room. Ad- 
ditional work is to be done on the 
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dormitory. If plans materialize, the 
former army hospital building will 
be converted to a high school, which 
will serve both the city and the divi- 
sion and will offer a more extensive 
curriculum. 

During the morning Superintendent 
Yule conducted a teachers’ institute 
at which primary work was dis- 
cussed. He also announced that in 
the near future Miss Joyce Lewis, 
provincial nutrition expert, Depart- 
ment of Health, will extend her work 
on nutrition to a number of schools 
in the Division on an experimental 
basis with the aim of improving 
school lunches. She will work in 
cooperation with the local Women’s 
Institutes, the teachers and the 
Superintendent. 


WILLINGDON-ANDREW 


At 9 p.m., December 5, 1947, at 
Andrew School, a well attended joint 
meeting of the Willingdon and 
Andrew Sub-locals was held. Mr. 
Wm. Tomyn, M.L.A., Willingdon 
constituency, was the guest speaker, 
who gave an interesting talk on: (a) 
ultimate aims of teaching, (b) pro- 
vincial salary schedule, (c) improved 
Teachers’ Pension, (d) school fi- 
cancing. 

An enjoyable social evening for 
all present was arranged by the 
Andrew Sub-local. Short informal 
addresses were given by Mr. Svekla, 
teacher-mayor of Willingdon, and by 
Mr. Rolotyluk, Principal of Willing- 
don School. Mr. Krywaniuk acted 
as chairman. The date for the next 
regular monthly meeting was set for 
January 16, 8 p.m., at Andrew 
School. 
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The following Locals have 
not yet sent into Head Office 
the names and addresses of 
their Local Councillors: 

Berry Creek Killam 


Calgary Separate 
St. Mary’s River 


Coal Branch 
Will you please attend to this 
at once as the Office has ma- 
terial which should be sent out 
immediately in regard to the 
A.G.M. 





Mr. Brown: “What’s that terrible 
noise in the next house?” 

Mrs. Brown: “That’s Mrs. Jones 
cultivating her voice.” 

Mr. Brown: “Cultivating! That’s 
not cultivating, that’s harrowing.” 





Son: “Daddy, what are ancestors?” 

Daddy: “I’m one of your ances- 
tors and so is grandpa.” 

Son: “Then why do people brag 
about them?” 





Young Wife: “Now, Bill, I want 
you to go around to the minister’s 
and arrange for having the baby 
christened.” 

Bill (shipyard worker): “You 
mean to say you are going to let 
someHody hit that little thing over 
the head with a bottle?” 


Correction: In the analysis 
of salary schedules appearing 
on pages 32-37 of the Decem- 
ber magazine, the salary sched- 
ule for Pembina School Division 
Salary negotiations 


is listed. 
are still under way in the Pem- 
bina School Division, but to 
date no schedule has been adop- 
ted. 
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New World Readers 


OVER 'THE BRIDGE, Grade IV, $1.35 
Work and Study Book for OVER THE BRIDGE, 40 cents. 


UNDER THE NORTH STAR, Grade V, $1.40 
Work and Study Book for UNDER THE NORTH STAR, 40 cents. 


MY WORLD AND I, Grade VI, $1.45 i 
Work and Study Book for MY WORLD AND I, 40 cents. 


The Ryerson Press and The. Macmillan Company of Canada have been 
associated for twenty years in the joint editing and publication of Readers 
for all the Grades, I-XII. The Canadian Treasury Readers and The Canada 
Books of Prose and Verse have been used in all the Provinces of Canada 
and in Newfoundland. 

These two Houses have again pooled their experience, resources and rich 
copyright holdings, for The New World Readers, a thoroughlv modern 
course in reading for Canadian elementary schools, Grades IV-VI. 

The Readers for Grades IV, V and VI are, in part, carefully selected 
anthologies, and are definitely organized around the experiences and centres 
of interest of the pupils of these age-grade groups. 

The Work and Study Books will assist pupils with interpretations, apprecia- 
tions and enjoyment of selections found in the readers for Grades IV, V 
and VI. 

Great attention has been paid to the preparation of the Teachers’ Hand 
Books. They have been planned and produced with the advice and assistance 
of experienced teachers across the country. They correlate the basal reader 
with the practice and literary readers, and they fully explain the use of 
the workbooks and other auxiliary material. Grade IV, price $1.25. 
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Matter is impenetrable. In other words, no 
two objects can ever occupy the same space at 
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